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Democratic primaries 

In a State where victory in the Democratic primary is 
equivalent to election, George A. Smathers, Represen- 
tative of Florida’s Fourth District in Congress, handily 
defeated the veteran incumbent, Claude Pepper, for the 
nomination for the U.S. Senate. In a bitterly fought cain- 
paign, which culminated on May 2, Representative 
Smathers hammered again and again at Senator Pepper’s 
alleged friendship for Communists and Negroes. The Sen- 
ator stoutly maintained that he was “sound” on the Negro 
issue. Denying that he had ever supported the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, he told the voters that he accepted 
the normal Southern stand on segregation. In rebutting 
Representative Smathers’ charges of friendliness to Com- 
munists, the Senator was less convincing. Here the record 
was against him. He had, after all, broken with President 
Truman over the “get tough with Russia” policy; he had 
visited Stalin in the Kremlin; he had addressed all sorts 
of groups now recognized as Communist fronts. Such 
facts even the persuasive Mr. Pepper could not explain 
away. Though the Senator’s defeat is regarded as a Fair 
Deal set-back, the chief Fair Dealer of them all, President 
Truman, maintained strict neutrality toward the Florida 
contest. Elsewhere, State Auditor Joseph T. Ferguson won 
the right to oppose Senator Robert A. Taft in next fall’s 
Senatorial election in Ohio. In a race that aroused little 
interest, he defeated Toledo’s popular mayor Michael V. 
DiSalle for the Democratic nomination. The CIO, which 
is supposed to be intent on defeating Senator Taft, sat 
this race out. Some leading Ohio politicians are wonder- 
ing why. 


Stalin’s plan for American Negroes 


Senator Pepper’s defeat, though justly disturbing to 
American Negroes, will confirm the growing conviction 
of their best leaders that the worst ally they can have in 
their struggle for civil rights is the well-meaning liberal who 
is confused on the Communist question. There is no record 
that Senator Pepper, in his visit to Moscow shortly after 
the war, or in his addresses to numerous Communist 
’ ever raised a protest against the very detailed 
directive on the American Negro question which the Com- 
intern sent over here in 1928. This prescribed inflexibly 
the slogan, completely hateful to American Negroes: 
“Self-determination in the Black Belt.” Few people in this 
country, says Rev. William A. Nolan, S.J., writing in the 
Catholic Mind for May, 1950, know that Stalin had 
decreed a Negro Soviet Republic for the South back in 
1928. Soft-pedaled for a time, the directive was revived 
in July, 1945. One thing is clear, remarks Father Nolan: 


“fronts,” 


Communist propaganda in this country is a very 
foreign affair. Happily, Jackie Robinson told the 
entire American nation something it should already 
have known as certain: although discriminated 
against and often seriously mistreated, Negroes will 
nevertheless fight for Uncle Sam, and not for Uncle 
Joe. 


If Senator-elect Smathers is foolish enough to ignore the 
Jackie Robinsons in his joy at ousting the Claude Peppers, 
he will learn that he, in turn, has won but an empty 
victory. 
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“Respectable” racketeers 

The interim report of the Federal grand jury investi- 
gating alleged violations of Federal laws in Kansas City, 
Missouri, goes a long way towards explaining the Holy 
Thursday murder of Charles Binaggio and Charles Gar- 
gotta. It also makes specific charges backing up Rev. Ray- 
mond E, Jackson’s unusual and courageous statement at 
Binaggio’s funeral. Fr. Jackson condemned, not only the 
underworld, but “the overworld liquor executives, public 
officials in high and low places and the like” who are in 
league with the racketeers (Am. 4/22, p. 73). Binaggio 
and Gargotta, according to the report, were about to be 
indicted for Federal income-tax evasions. Apparently 
out of respect for Federal law enforcement, Gargotta 
“squealed” on his accomplices. The yearly gambling 
“take” in Kansas City, it transpired, is put at $34.5 mil- 
lion. What the grand jury calls “the most sordid and 
vicious situation in Jackson county” uncovered by its 
probings is the tax-fixing racket charged to the adminis- 
tration of George R. Clark, former county assessor and 
political ally of Binaggio. The full text of the report was 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Sunday, 
April 30. Since most of the “terrible lawlessness” unveiled 
concerns violations of State and local laws, the grand 
jury asked that it be permitted to turn over its findings to 
a county grand jury. Why is it that disgraceful condi- 
tions like those charged by the Federal grand jury are 
permitted to burgeon in a city the size of Kansas City? 
Are the people who keep harping on “socialism,” “bu- 
reaucracy” and “over-centralization of government in 
Washington” as the great “menace” to American democ- 
racy completely blind to the corruption going on under 
their noses? Or is it rather much easier for advocates 
of “good government,” “economy” and “efficiency” to 
toot their horns about alleged abuses far from home? 
They ought to remember that national political parties are 
built on State and local political organizations. Reform 
should begin at the bottom, where people live and do 
business. In this case, as in many others, Federal officials 
are the first to lay bare the corruption which local civic 
leaders seem to have done very little to wipe out. 


IUE ahead at Westinghouse 

The results of the NLRB representation poll at West- 
inghouse, though mostly gratifying, are not without dis- 
turbing aspects. With voting on a plant basis, the United 
Electrical Workers (UE), expelled by the CIO last year 


for following the Communist party line, won twenty 
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plants employing 14,582 workers. The newly-chartered 
International Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO) also won 
twenty plants, but these included most of the big ones. 
As of today the new union is empowered to represent 
28,187 workers. Eventually it may speak for another 
13,000. At four plants, including the giant plant at Pitts- 
burgh with its 12,000-member local, the result remains in 
doubt. If we consider on the one hand the obstacles 
which every new union faces, and on the other the ruth- 
less resourcefulness of UE’s pro-Communist leadership, 
there is good reason to be happy about the outcome. 
Coming on top of IUE’s overwhelming victory at General 
Motors and its easy conquest of large independents like 
Philco and Emerson Electric, the victory at Westinghouse 
means that the new union, regardless of what happens at 
General Electric, is already the dominant union in the 
field. Nevertheless, some aspects of the balloting at West- 
inghouse are disappointing. On a company-wide basis, 
IUE’s vote ran less than 5,000 ahead of UE’s—27,281 
to 22,817. Despite a concentrated campaign in Pittsburgh 
Local 601, featuring CIO President Philip Murray, the 
IUE majority was a bare 100. (The issue is in doubt 
there because 147 votes were challenged). And appar- 
ently several thousand Westinghouse workers were too 
busy or uninterested to vote. We can only conclude 1) 
that thousands of American workers still do not under- 
stand the Communist issue, and 2) that despite their 
expulsion from the CIO the Communist-dominated 
unions remain a force in U. S. labor. 


Commies still alive 

In addition to their persisting strength in electrical 
manufacturing, there is plenty of other evidence that the 
Stalinists cannot yet be written off as a significant factor 
in American unions. By this time, according to theory, 
the CP-led Farm Equipment Workers, now affliated 
with UE, should have disappeared from the scene. The 
last CIO Convention handed their jurisdiction over to 
Walter Reuther’s UAW. The embarrassing fact is, how- 
ever, that FE is still doing business at the old stand. It 
recently trounced UAW in representation elections at 
Borg Warner and International Harvester in Chicago. 
Conditions are no better in New York, where the party is 
gradually fastening a stranglehold on the big department 
stores. Even in Philip Murray’s Steelworkers the Stalin- 
ists have been making some progress. Two weeks ago, 
pro-administration slates were licked by “Progressives” 
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—euphemism for CP-dominated or -infiltrated groups 
—in Inland Steel’s Local 1010 (16,000 members) and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube’s Local 1011 (7,000 mem- 
bers). In their fight to capture and enslave trade unions 
the Communists are often down but they can never be 
safely counted out. 


UN Charter: the shoe pinches 
The unanimous decision of California’s three-judge 
Court of Appeal, Division 2 (Los Angeles), on April 25, 
declaring unconstitutional a 1920 California law as 
being “in direct conflict” with the United Nations Charter 
is certain to have deep repercussions. Briefly, the legal 
situation is this: 1) Article VI, Sec. 2, of the Federal 
Constitution, written in full view of the many violations 
by State governments of our Treaty of Paris (1783) 
terminating the Revolutionary War, reads: 
This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or to be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding (italics added). 
There is no doubt whatsoever that a State law “in direct 
conflict” with a treaty to which the United States is a 
party should be held invalid. 2) The California law in 
question prohibited Japanese-born aliens, who are in- 
eligible for U.S. citizenship under Federal legislation, 
from owning land in that State. 3) The UN Charter is 
certainly a treaty entered into by the United States. 4) 
The legal issue is whether the California law directly vio- 
lates provisions of the UN Charter, Chapter 1, Art. 1 of 
which, under “Purposes and Principles,” states: 


The purposes of the United Nations are: .. (3) To 
achieve international cooperation . . . in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion... 
In the case of Sei Fujii vs. California, Justice Emmet J. 
Wilson decided that “restrictions contained in the alien 
land law are in direct conflict with the plain terms of the 
Charter .. .” As the Charter contains no bill of rights, 
however, should a court invoke as binding law anything 
so general as the statement of “Purposes and Principles” ? 
Ordinarily such statements are a part of the preamble, 
which would not be considered articles of law. 


-.. and may pinch more 

If this judicial application of the UN Charter’s broad 
declaration of “Purposes and Principles” were to be 
accepted in our Federal courts—a very doubtful eventu- 
ality—the effect on American law and politics would be 
revolutionary. 1) The entire Fair Deal civil-rights pro- 
gram might be adopted merely by judicial application of 
the UN Charter; 2) the U. S. Supreme Court, by accept- 
ing the Charter as a rule of law, would be overturning 
its own precedents, especially the landmark decisions of 
1923, upholding the constitutionality of State anti-alien 
land laws; 3) U.S. public opinion would probably become 
alarmed about the prospective UN covenant on human 
rights, as many influential lawyers have already created 
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alarm about the genocide pact. However desirable these 
changes in our legal system may be, it is quite obvious 
that Congress had no intention of effecting them through 
its approval of the Charter. We therefore doubt the wis- 
dom of the California decision: it was hardly necessary, 
and it may do considerable harm. 


The illusion of neutrality 

Discussion of neutrality is no new topic with Etienne 
Gilson, distinguished French Catholic historian of phi- 
losophy. For America’s issue of February 3, 1940, he 
wrote a stirring article on a Frenchman’s view of World 
War II. The French understood, he said, why Americans 
wanted to remain neutral in the conflict between Hitler’s 
Germany and the Anglo-French military allies, “but they 
would like the Americans to understand why they them- 
selves [the French] think that England’s and France’s 
only way to peace is war.” As M. Gilson “understood” 
one type of neutrality in 1940, so ten years later he is 
busy preaching another kind of neutrality (Am., 1/14, 
p. 426). In his most recent articles in Le Monde, for 
April 29 and 30, he sees all kinds of dangers in the North 
Atlantic pact. The United States, which felt no obligation 
to enter the second World War until Pearl Harbor, should 
“understand” why the French wish to keep out of a 
struggle between the two “giants,” Russia and the United 
States. If war were to break out elsewhere than in Europe, 
the U. S. would again have a choice about fighting, while 
Europe, for a change, would be able to choose its own 
course. Just how far this type of “understanding” is mak- 
ing progress in non-Communist circles in France, Bel- 
gium and other parts of Western Europe, we shall know 
much better after the coming meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Big Three. They will have to face the issue 
directly. However, M. Gilson’s notions do not by any 
means fully represent his own countrymen’s opinions. 
Raymond Aron, leading French commentator, writing 
in the Paris Figaro for February 17, condemned the 
“neutrality” proposals as illusory, as a species of “subtle 
defeatism.” “It is the Soviet Union that has a quarrel 
with all free people, not the American Republic with the 
Soviet Union,” said M. Aron. Premier Bidault’s cour- 
ageous action in removing M. Joliot-Curie, famous French 
scientist and Communist leader, from the office of High 
Commissioner of Atomic Energy was—practically speak- 
ing—an open repudiation of these “illusory” notions 
entertained by some French citizens. 


. and how to dispel it 

Writing privately to our own editorial office, a French 
professor of international ethics likewise refuses to be 
captivated by M. Gilson. The idea of a “Third European 
Force,” neutral between the two big Powers, doesn’t de- 
serve, in his opinion, “five minutes of reflection. We are 
committed, we have taken our stand, and we are in the 
American camp. We shall be loyal allies.” But he is in- 
sistent that Americans, if Europe is to be their ally, must 
face realistically the tremendous difficulties that attend 
any attempt to remake and unify Europe. “There can be 
no Europe,” he is sure, “without England and without 
Germany.” Western disunity is at the root of the hanker- 


ing for neutrality, as Anne O’Hare McCormick pointed 
out in the New York Times for May 1, and that disunity 
cannot be overcome unless the British Commonwealth 
and the United States become partners of France and 
Italy and the rest in an Atlantic union. Without them, 
Germany would dominate a purely Western European 
union. In turn, the creation of this partnership is bound 
up with basic decisions regarding our American defense 
strategy. In a statement released on April 26, a group 
of Harvard and M.I.T. professors assert: 
The predominant reliance by the United States on 
atomic warfare may weaken the morale and con- 
fidence of our European allies. Unless we have sub- 
stantial ground, naval and tactical air forces avail- 
able to supply immediate help in the event of Soviet 
aggression, our allies may be the less disposed to 
make the necessary efforts and sacrifices to prepare 
for such an ordeal. . . . It appears that important 
alternatives [to atomic bombing] have so far been 
set aside. 
Harmful and delusive as is the preaching of neutrality, 
it will continue to threaten our security unless we take 
political and strategic measures to restore full confidence 
to the minds of our European partners in the defense of 
a free world. Secretary of Defense Johnson, who has 
requested Congress to increase our aircraft procurement 
by $300 million, with $50 million more for anti-sub- 
marine work, seems to be learning that his “economies” 
have sold Europe short. 


Critical Belgian vote 

Born of the Napoleonic upheaval somewhat more than 
a century ago, the tiny Kingdom of Belgium is approach- 
ing the most momentous decision in its relatively short 
existence. On June 4 the people will decide in a general 
election whether they want Leopold III, now living in 
exile in Switzerland, to return as their king. Actually, they 
may be deciding whether or not the kingdom itself is to 
survive. Scarcely two months ago, in a national plebiscite, 
57.68 per cent of the voters “advised” Parliament to re- 
call the King. The Socialists, with some help from the 
small, business-minded Liberal party, vetoed the majority 
will by staging a series of protest strikes and threatening 
a general strike should the King try to return. Two weeks 
ago, after lengthy negotiations, it appeared that the tra- 
ditional common sense of the Belgians had finally as- 
serted itself. A compromise was reported whereby the King 
would return, rule briefly, hand over his royal power on 
a temporary basis to his son, and then retire to await 
the ultimate decision of the people. At the last moment 
the Socialists unexpectedly rejected the compromise (AM. 
5/6, p. 132). As a result the Christian Socialist ministers 
resigned, Parliament was dissolved and the Regent, Prince 
Charles, called for a new election. Now the question is, 
will the June 4 balloting be any more decisive than was 
the plebiscite last March? If it is, if the Christian Social- 
ists are returned with a clear majority in both houses of 
Parliament, the royal question will be solved. No matter 
what fuss the Socialists make, the King will return. If the 
vote is indecisive, the country will remain as divided as 
it is now. In that event, the very existence of Belgium 
may be imperiled. Before the bar of history the doc- 
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trinaire Socialists, who appear to have forgotten the 
menace from Moscow, have a lot to answer for. 


Free labor unites in Italy 

From now on, in articles dealing with world labor, 
readers will see a new set of initials—CISL. They stand 
for the Italian Confederation of Labor Syndicates. Hailed 
by the New York Herald Tribune’s Rome correspondent, 
Barrett McGurn, as “one of the most important victories 
the forces opposed to the Reds have won here since the 
war,” the new group represents the bulk of Italy’s anti- 
Communist unions. It begins life with a membership of 


1,600,000, made up as follows: 


Catholic-led unions ................++ 1,200,000 
BPE EEE ee 300,000 
Nonpolitical unions ..............-+++ 100,000 


With representatives of our AFL and CIO urging them 
on, leaders of these groups have been meeting for almost 
a year, striving to find a positive formula on which they 
could agree. They already saw eye-to-eye on a negative 
formula—opposition to communism. They finally agreed 
on this statement: 

The new union will be devoted to the principle that 

no foreign Power, no religious group and no political 

party will have influence over the union’s policies. 
Elected first secretary-general was Giulio Pastore, head 
of the now defunct Catholic-orientated Italian Free Con- 
federation of Labor. On April 30, the day on which the 
CISL was officially born, Mr. Pastore and other leaders 
announced that before the end of the year they expect to 
be larger than the Communist-dominated Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (CGIL). That Kremlin fifth col- 
umn has about three million members. We hope within 
a week or two to have an article from Italy describing 
the founding of this promising new movement. 


The odyssey of a plan for Indo-China aid 
Anyone of average intelligence who has made even a 
superficial study of the explosive situation in Southeast 
Asia realizes that speed is of the essence of any plan for 
economic aid to that embattled area. On April 30 in 
the columns of the New York Herald Tribune Stewart 
Alsop traced the fate of one such plan. Soon after the 
Administration realized that the Chinese Reds were a 
threat to Indo-China, Robert A. Griffin and a team of 
experts went to the country to see what could be done 
quickly to bolster the anti-Communist regime of Bao Dai. 
Their plan was simple and inexpensive. It called for 1) 
medical experts and the latest in medical supplies, 2) 
land improvement and reclamation, 3) military supplies, 
electronic equipment and small craft for the French 
troops and the native army. For the first year the plan 
would have cost no more than $20 million. The $75 
million recently voted by Congress for the precise pur- 
pose of staving off communism in Southeast Asia would 
more than cover the expenditures. The only thing needed 
was the signature of the President. The plan had to be 
processed through the State Department, however, where 
it bogged down in the Far East Division. Weeks later it 
finally filtered through for Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s signature. Then Secretary of Defense Louis 
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Johnson objected. He understood that the $75 million 
was to be used only for military purposes. Secretary 
Johnson finally complied. The next stop was the Bureau 
of the Budget, where harried Government employes won- 
dered how the required expenditures would be explained 
to Congress. From the Bureau of the Budget the Griffin 
plan went to the White House and then back to the 
Bureau of the Budget, where it is now presumably gath- 
ering dust. In the meantime Hainan has fallen. The Chi- 
nese Reds are constantly solidifying their positions on 
the borders of Indo-China while Ho Chi-minh, Bao Dai’s 
Communist rival, gets increasing aid from his friends to 
the north. If this sort of bungling continues, Asia might 
just as well be written off. 


D. W. Brogan on the Nation controversy 
However deeply Paul Blanshard and other “liberals” 
may be exercised over the exclusion of the Nation from 
New York’s public schools, Professor D. W. Brogan of 
Cambridge University does not seem to share their alarm. 
Mr. Brogan, who considers himself not only a liberal 
but a pagan, discusses Catholic-Protestant relations in 
Harper’s for May. He finally arrives at Mr. Dooley’s 
famous conclusion (for married couples) that when 
people simply cannot get along together, the only thing 
for them to do is to go on living together. Important ques- 
tions, says Mr. Brogan, should not be settled at first sight. 
“And second sight provokes second thoughts.” One of his 
second thoughts is this: 
The Nation has not been suppressed; Mr. Blanshard’s 
book did not meet, in publication, anything like the 
difficulties that, for so long, prevented the discussion 
of Christian Science. 
Mr. Blanshard, in Dr. Brogan’s view, reveals a “curious 
conviction . . . that when a thing has been described as 
un-American, the case is settled.” If the public schools 
are to fulfill their supposed function of promoting Amer- 
ican unity, he warns, “they must not raise questions that 
destroy unity.” The discussion of complex matters of sex 
morality in the presence of immature high-school chil- 
dren would be such a question. Speaking of the scandal 
taken by Mr. Blanshard over Catholic doctrine on medical 
ethics, Mr. Brogan pertinently asks: 
Does anyone think that boys and girls of the dating 
age need no guidance (I mean intellectual, not dog- 
matic) on these points? Does anyone doubt that if 
these controversies are to be fostered in the educa- 
tional system, a Catholic parent is fully justified in 
keeping his children away from the public schools 
and that he has a real grievance if he is taxed to sup- 
port a school system in which things are open to 
teen-age discussion, with no more leadership than the 
teachers are trained to give in these matters—which 
is none? 
On many points a Catholic can level legitimate criticism 
at Professor Brogan’s analysis. On many others he will 
recognize no small degree of common sense. 


Index to Volume 82 

The Index to Volume 82 of AMERICA, covering the 
issues from October 8, 1949, to April 1, 1950, is now 
available. Copies can be secured by writing to our busi- 


ness office, 70 East 45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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There seems good reason for the country to become 
alarmed not only over the huge deficit which will face the 
Federal Government in the next fiscal year, but also over 
the way that deficit will—to use a euphemism—be 
achieved. From 1933 to 1939, deficit spending was a de- 
liberate socio-economic policy, adapted from J. M. 
Keynes, to meet the depression, among other aims. From 
1939 to 1946, it was a necessary wartime measure, as it is 
in all our wars. But today we do not have a depression or 
a war, yet we will have a $5 billion deficit. We are just 
drifting into it, with no theoretical justification. 

The fact is that our present machinery for handling 
Government money is not adequate to meet the huge sums 
involved. At one end, we have the Bureau of the Budget, 
a part of the Executive establishment, which says how 
much money will be needed; at the other, we have the 
General Accounting Office, which by the Act of 1945 is “a 
part of the Legislative branch,” and reports to Congress 
on how the money was spent. These are both professional 
agencies. But in-between, we have the appropriating body, 
the Congress, a political agency, and subject to manifold 
pressures of every kind. 

The crux of the matter is that we in this country do not 
have a budget in the true sense, such as they have in 
Britain, under the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who both 
lays down how much money will be needed, and also, in 
detail, specifies how the money will be raised to meet the 
needs. The Commons considers the two parts as a whole. 
In this country we divide the two parts: expenditures are 
considered by appropriations committees, raising of funds 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, in the first 
instance. Then we proceed to vote on the matter in two 
separate bills: expenditures first, and then, after they are 
set, but only then, we bring in a tax bill to try to meet the 
needs already made a matter of law. 

There is a certain perverted logic in this, of course: 
why pass tax laws until you see how much you need? But 
it is the cart before the horse: the horse being the taxes, 
the cart the load of expenses. One might also ask: why 
load the cart up until you know at the same time how 
much load the horse can pull? Because this question is not 
asked, we will always have deficits. 

The Congress, a political body, is subject to two con- 
tradictory pressures, especially in an election year: to 
expand expenditures as much as possible for local projects, 
and to reduce the taxes as far as possible. The two just do 
not go together. 

It seems to this observer that the only solution lies with 
a courageous President. Every President, I suppose (cer- 
tainly all the modern ones), has warned Congress not to 
appropriate money without first making provision for 
raising it. Mr. Truman has courage, but he just has to see 
a Democratic Congress elected next November. There is 
always 1952 around. the corner. WILFRID Parsons 


> On June 15-17 Cleveland, Ohio, will be host to the Mid- 
Century National Convention of the Newman Club Fed- 
eration. A two day Chaplains’ Institute (June 13 and 14) 
preceding the National Convention will be held at the 
Diocesan Retreat House. An impressive list of American 
bishops, educators, chaplains and student leaders will 
discuss a new, clear-cut plan for inaugurating a four- 
year religious-education program to be carried on by the 
Newman Clubs. 

» Among six persons honored on April 28 by the District 
of Columbia branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was Dr. John J. 
O’Connor, professor of history at Georgetown University 
and a leader in the Catholic Interracial Council of Wash- 
ington. 

p» At Orrville, Ohio, on April 25 died Hiram Charles 
Nicholas, president of the Quality Castings Company. Mr. 
Nicholas will be widely mourned as late Chairman of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, which organization 
he was largely responsible for forming. The Council 
numbers some 200 companies representing 250,000 em- 
ployes in the United States and Canada. 

>» Rev. Jules Convert, S.J., missionary at St. Michael, 
Alaska, found that his Eskimo parishioners were subject 
to Communist influences in the union which they joined 
in order to get work in the fish-canning factories. After 
checking with his Superior and the Bishop of Alaska, 
Fr. Convert became a fish-canner himself, worked in the 
factory, joined the union and is meeting the Commies on 
their own ground. 

» Saint Xavier College (4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill.) will conduct, June 27-Aug. 3, a Theolog- 
ical Institute for Sisters, including courses in Canon Law 
and Scripture. The complete program extends through 
three summers. 

>» The Department of Religion at the University of Notre 
Dame will conduct an academic program in the study of 
the Liturgy of the Catholic Church from June 19 to 
August 11. 

> Religious News Service for May 1 reports that by a 
vote of 38-0 the Massachusetts Senate has passed the 
Sears-Rugg bill guaranteeing continued bus transporta- 
tion for parochial-school pupils. 

» A devastating review by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. 
SS. R., uncovering eight flagrant examples of misuse of 
sources in Paul Blanshard’s book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, appears in the Cornell Law Quarterly for 
Spring, 1950. 

» Loyola College of Madras, India, will celebrate its 
25th anniversary in October. On the preparations com- 
mittee is a former rector of the College, well known to 
Americans, Rev. Jerome D’Souza, S.J., Indian delegate 
to the United Nations and member of the Parliament of 
India. D.F. 
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Is the Times ‘“‘slanted’’? 


The New York Times occupies a unique place in American 
journalism. No other daily newspaper in the country, 
probably no other daily newspaper in the wide world, can 
match it for coverage. Even scholarly reviews and schol- 
arly books cite it on a par with the most reliable sources 
of information available to students of current affairs. 
The editors of AMERICA have found it, by and large, about 
as satisfactory as a secular newspaper can be. 

It is definitely alarming, therefore, to discover in the 
Times examples of undeniably slanted reporting. We have 
already called attention to what we had reason to believe 
was a piece of propaganda reporting by Benjamin Fine, 
its education editor (Am. 3/18, p. 681). This case of 
slanting the news was so flagrant it deserves to be cited in 
full. 

The occasion was the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in Atlantic City. On 
March 1 Mr. Fine filed a story bearing out this subhead: 
“Leading Educators, 7,000-2, Ask Federal Funds Only for 
Public Institutions.” As we had reliable information to 
the effect that no more than 2,000 people at most attended 
the meeting in question, that no balloting or counting of 
votes took place, and that 19 resolutions were all voted 
on in one package, the Editor of AMERICA personally 
wrote to the Editor of the Times. A copy of Mr. Fine’s 
memorandum to his chief was sent to us, in which Mr. 
Fine did not even mention the questions we raised about 
his reporting of the Atlantic City meeting. 

From two other sources we have now learned why 
Mr. Fine, according to his own “explanation,” wrote the 
story he did. It seems that Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association, issued a 
press-release to reporters at Atlantic City stating that the 
vote was 7,000-2 against Federal aid to any but public 
schools. Dr. Givens “assured” the reporters that he had 
“eight official delegates in the audience to check the 
[voice] vote and that they all reported there were only 
two votes raised in opposition to the resolution in ques- 
tion.” The “resolution in question” was presumably 
No. 12, opposing Federal aid to any but public schools. 

First of all, why did Dr. Givens, inveterate foe of 
Federal aid to any but public schools, presume to issue 
a press-release on the AASA meeting? Worth McClure is 
Executive Secretary of the AASA. Dr. Givens, however, 
isn’t likely to miss a chance to get an NEA-slanted story 
into the newspapers, and Mr. Fine, who faithfully follows 
the NEA party line, cooperated unquestioningly. 

Secondly, why did Mr. Fine have to rely on a press- 
release to describe a meeting he was covering personally? 

Thirdly, Mr. Fine’s devotion to the NEA has made him 
look pretty ridiculous. Who ever heard of trying to assign 
a numerical value to a voice vote? And if there were 7,000 
people in the audience, you’d need more than eight lis- 
teners, surely, to detect the “ayes” and “nays.” How many 
did not vote? Could the eight listeners attempt to give us 
that information? The whole business is as silly as it 
could possibly be. As a matter of fact, Mildred E. Whit- 
comb, reporting the same meeting in The Nation’s Schools 
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for April, 1950 (p. 47), says “Only a smaii crowd had 
gathered when the resolutions were read by Chairman 
Selmer H. Berg.” She does add: “The two or three timid 
No’s were all but inaudible at the speaker’s platform.” 
This occurs under a heading, “No Arguments on Resolu- 
tions.” The “7,000” in the Times seems to have been a 
fiction—or, rather, a piece of NEA propaganda. 

Something similar has appeared in the Times regarding 
the question of extending society-security coverage to em- 
ployes of religious nonprofit institutions (AM. 5/6, p. 
131). When this change was first introduced by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, the New York Herald 
Tribune reported it accurately. But the Times garbled it. 
Last August 9 we apprised the Times’s office here of this 
error, but the same mistake occurred in the issue of 
August 10. On April 25 the Herald Tribune again carried 
an accurate account, in two paragraphs, of Senator Kerr’s 
success in having this provision dropped. And again the 
New York Times “buried” the change in the phrase, 
“. .. other than those owned or controlled by religious 
organizations.” 

If a reader depended exclusively on the Times he could 
not even understand the significance of that phrase, be- 
cause the original provision had never been accurately 
reported. 

The Times received a “letter-to-the-editor” from a per- 
son who attended the Atlantic City meeting, objecting to 
its reporting. This has never appeared. If the Times had 
been willing to publish that letter, we would not have to 
question its objectivity. As it is, we do. 


Last chance at London 


As he unpacked his bulging brief-case before the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting at London, May 11, Secretary of State 
Acheson had reason to recall wryly the words of Terence, 
the Roman poet: Nil humanum a me alienum puto 
(“Whatever concerns men concerns me”). For scarcely a 
human being in the world is left untouched by the Soviet 
spring offensive which our Secretary of State was in 
London to discuss with Prime Ministers Bevin of Britain 
and Bidault of France. 

Two weeks before he left for London Mr. Acheson had 
told the American Society of Newspaper Editors: 

We are faced with a threat—in all sober truth I say 

this—we are faced with a threat not only to our 

country but to the civilization in which we live and 

to the whole physical environment in which that 

civilization can exist. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Acheson communicates his own 
realization of the instancy of that threat to his opposites 
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in London, and that he inspires them to take the bold 
and even radical measures needed to cope with it. 

Dozens of problems, most of them arising out of the 
cold war, will of course confront the conferees. The 
danger is that the very number of the trees will prevent 
their seeing the forest. Even more imperative than the 
need for solving the individual problems is the need for 
a new over-all plan to handle those which will inevitably 
arise during what promises to be a protracted period of 
no-war-no-peace. 

Such an over-all plan was proposed by Premier Bidault 
in an address at Lyons, France, on April 16. He urged 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations to create an “Atlantic 
High Council for Peace” which would unify their eco- 
nomic, military and political policies. Efforts to achieve 
unity through the Marshall Plan, the Council of Europe 
and the Brussels Defense Treaty have bogged down. 

M. Bidault believes that the requisite “integration” will 
never be achieved without much more intimate integra- 
tion with Britain and the United States. Hence he would 
build on the broad foundation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty not only the military structure now rising but an 
economic and a political edifice as well. 

Bedeviled as he was by Senator McCarthy and his co- 
horts, Mr. Acheson probably had little time for a per- 
sonal study of the Bidault proposal. If that was the case, 
it is regrettable, because the Washington experts, whose 
reports he carried with him, seem to have missed its point. 

They were reported to believe that while political uni- 
fication of Western Europe can wait, recovery through 
economic integration cannot. If and when Western Eu- 
rope moves toward economic integration by agreeing to a 
payments union and otherwise reducing trade restrictions, 
it would then be time to talk about political integration. 

The truth of the matter seems to be the other way 
round. For psychological as well as economic reasons, the 
West European nations will not or cannot integrate eco- 
nomically until they are integrated both politically and 
economically with the other members of the North At- 
lantic community: notably Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. The London Economist, with its customary 
insight, assigns these reasons for this impasse: 

The scale of Russian armament and mobilization has 
put the cost of adequate European defense far be- 
yond the combined pockets of the Western Union 
Powers. The dollar gap has been revealed not as a 
temporary dislocation of war but as a fundamental 
fault-line in the structure of world trade. Above all, 
the problems of postwar adjustment have lost their 
primarily European aspect. . . . The essence of the 
new problems is, quite simply, that they cannot be 
solved in Europe alone. . . . The corollary of this 
fact is that they can be solved only with the full and 
permanent cooperation of the United States. 

Any one of the problems which have forced themselves 
on the West in the last two years, the Economist continues, 
points to the same conclusion: the effective partner- 
ship of the United States, the Commonwealth and 
Europe in seeking a common solution begins to make 

sense, whereas action in isolation does not. 


The Economist believes that “British opinion in general 
would support wholeheartedly the idea of a full partner- 
ship of the West.” 


Instead of considering the creation of a North Atlantic 
Political Council along the lines limned by M. Bidault 
as merely a long-range objective, Mr. Acheson, it seems 
to us, should give it top priority at London. Such a step 
would be in line with both the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the UN Charter. Indeed, it seems to be the step de- 
manded by the logic of events to “redeem the concept of 
the United Nations to the high purpose for which it was 
created”—by the formation of what Herbert Hoover 
called “‘a New United Front of those peoples who disavow 
communism.” If we do not soon take that step within the 
framework of the United Nations, more and more Ameri- 
cans may demand that we take the UN-wrecking measures 
Mr. Hoover proposed as alternatives. 


Who is lying? 


By the end of the week of April 23, after Dr. Bella V. 
Dodd, Earl Browder and Frederick V. Field had testified 
before the Tydings subcommittee investigating Senator 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist infiltration in the State 
Department, the issue remained what it had been ten 
days before: who is lying, Owen Lattimore or Louis F. 
Budenz? Budenz testified that CP officials regarded 
Lattimore as an undercover Communist. Bella Dodd 
called the Budenz testimony “dishonest.” To Earl Brow- 
der it was “false.” Frederick V. Field, New York million- 
aire frequently associated with left-wing causes, swore 
that he had never known Lattimore as a Communist. 

Bella Dodd, Earl Browder and Louis Budenz have one 
thing in common. All are former Communist party mem- 
bers. Bella Dodd and Earl Browder were expelled be- 
cause they did not agree with the party on some phases 
of Communist policy. Budenz left the ranks of his own 
accord. Is the testimony of one of this trio therefore no 
more trustworthy than the testimony of the other two? 
Much of the criticism that has been leveled at Budenz 
since he appeared before the subcommittee, as the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal editorialized on April 23, is to the 
effect that Budenz himself would make a pretty effective 
“concealed Communist.” His testimony, continues The 
Courier-Journal, is to be put down as unconvincing 
because he is ostensibly engaged in trying to redeem 
himself by engaging in a sniping expedition and taking 
pot-shots at loyal Americans after ten years of devotion 
to the Communist cause. 

There are two types of former Communist party mem- 
bers. Some left the party because they became disillu- 
sioned. The majority of these people are anti-Communist. 
Louis F. Budenz, Arthur Koestler, Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers fall under this classification. If they 
held official positions in the party, they have first hand 
information of the Communist conspiracy. If called upon 
to testify, as Budenz was, their purpose is to expose that 
conspiracy. For example, the Budenz testimony during 
the Foley Square trial of the top eleven Communists was 
invaluable. What reason is there to suspect that Budenz 
had any other motive when he responded to a Senate 
subpoena and testified concerning Lattimore? 

There are also those who have been expelled from the 
Communist party and who have remained theoretical 
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Communists. Both Bella Dodd and Earl Browder are de- 
voted to the Communist cause. As the former testified 
on April 25, she still believes in what she considered to 
be Communist principles in 1943, when she was still a 
member of the party. Browder asserted that his “political 
views” were still what they had been “in all of my adult 
life.” 

Bella Dodd and Earl Browder are theoretical Com- 
munists as distinguished from actual party members. 
The assumption is that a theoretical Communist would 
testify according to the Marxist principle that the end 
justifies the means, thus rendering his testimony question- 
able. When the chips are down a convinced Communist 
can be relied upon to protect the party even though he 
finds himself on the outside looking in merely because 
of a clash of opinion on some phase of party policy. 

At the end of a week’s hearing of witnesses, the ques- 
tion of Lattimore’s affinity for the Communist party line 
was still unsettled. If Senator McCarthy’s accusations, 
to the extent that they have been supported by Budenz, 
were still “irresponsible,” neither Bella Dodd nor Earl 
Browder had made them so. The Tydings subcommittee 
will have to probe deeper. For the nation wants the 
answer. Someone is obviously lying. 


Clear thinking for liberals 


Among the more depressing phenomena of our times has 
been the confusion of the “liberals.” One good example 
of their befuddlement was the ease with which Com- 
munists herded many of them into front organizations 
and set them to walking the party line. Another example 
was their naive and almost universal belief that all social 
and economic salvation lay in Washington alone. 

For some time now, roughly since Stalin’s malodorous 
deal with Hitler in 1939, most liberals have been sound 
on the Communist issue. Those who suffered a relapse 
during the war and fell for the “gallant-ally” theme 
have since been converted by the hard facts of the cold 
war. Those who haven’t are really not liberals at all. 

On the other great source of liberal confusion—the 
place of the state in society—there has been considerably 
less progress. Too many liberals, including some in the 
labor movement, continue to think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is alone capable of rooting out economic injustice 
and laying the foundations of the good life. Though 
they are frightened by any number of developments in 
the modern world, big government and _ proliferating 
bureaucracies are not among them. 

It is therefore heartening to note two recent statements 
by leading liberal thinkers which sharply question the 
general liberal tendency to run to Washington. 

The first occurred in an address which Senator Paul 
Douglas (D., Ill.) delivered on April 26 before the 
Academy of Political Science in New York. Developing 
the thesis that the nation is headed for tyranny unless 
concentrations of power are diffused and distributed, he 
called for the encouragement of “representative extra- 
governmental units to carry on public functions.” He 
would have the Federal Government set standards for 
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these units and assist them financially, but would leave 
all other details of administration and financing to State 
and local governments. 

The Senator’s suggestion appears to harmonize nicely 
with the fundamental principle of social life laid down 
by Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 

Just as it is gravely wrong to take from individuals 

what they can accomplish by their own initiative and 

industry and give it to the community, so also it is 
an injustice and at the same time a grave evil and 
disturbance of right order to assign to a greater 
and higher association what lesser and subordinate 
organizations can do. 
The second hopeful statement, which came from Governor 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut, reflects the same sound 
social philosophy. Addressing the closing session of the 
National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City on 
April 28, the Governor called for a working partnership 
in welfare programs between the Federal Government 
and voluntary agencies. Only such a partnership, he 
argued, can assure us that the Government will not “im- 
pose half-baked welfare programs from above.” As an 
example of what he had in mind, he instanced the new 
Connecticut system of treating the aged and the chroni- 
cally ill. Under this plan, the State contracts with private 
hospitals to care for a certain number of these people. In 
return it agrees to help the hospitals financially, through 
investment in new buildings and in other ways. There may 
be “bugs” in this scheme of which we are unaware, but 
it illustrates, as does Senator Douglas’ suggestion, a fruit- 
ful approach to contemporary problems which we heartily 
commend to state-minded liberals. 


The New Leader 


Readers will recall that from time to time in these pages 
we have cited a weekly called the New Leader. When we 
first began this practice some years ago, subscribers with 
longer memories raised surprised and slightly scandal- 
ized eyebrows. Recalling that the New Leader was 
founded a quarter-century ago as the official organ of 
the American Socialist party, they wondered what ideo- 
logical brain storm had hit the editors of AMERICA. 
What they forgot was that in 1936 the New Leader broke 
away from the Socialist party and became a “liberal” 
organ. As a result of this transformation, the paper de- 
veloped into the best informed and one of the most effec- 
tive anti-Stalinist publications in the country. If we have 
occasionally depended on it for “dope” on communism, 
so have the U.S. State Department and the FBI. 

Last week this veteran of the ideological wars died 
as a newspaper and immediately reappeared as a weekly 
magazine. Old friends appreciated the attractive cover, the 
better quality paper, the more liberal use of pictures and 
illustrations. Those who never knew it in its drab and 
forbidding dress may now be led to make its acquaintance. 
As for the editors of this Review, they welcome into the 
thin ranks of weekly magazines of opinion this fighting 
spokesman of the “decent left.” Though we differ in fun- 
damental ways, we recognize in the New Leader a de- 
fender of freedom according to its lights and an ally in 
the great struggle against Soviet barbarism. 
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Social service in Brazil 


R. G. Walker 








(GENERAL EURICO DUTRA, who received such a 
memorable reception in the United States in May, 1949, 
completed his fourth year as President of Brazil on January 
31, 1950. Since this period of time is equivalent to a term 
of the U.S. Presidency, this is a good moment to review 
his achievements. In view of the backwardness of the rural 
Brazilian economy, it is in the field of rural service and 
development that a regime is to be weighed today. During 
General Dutra’s administration, the first comprehensive, 
coordinated plan was introduced to improve conditions in 
remote rural districts, raise the standard of health and 
combat illiteracy. 


THe CuHurcH as SociaL AGENCY 

For many years social service in isolated regions of the 
interior was inevitably left very much to the Catholic 
Church. At the beginning of the twentieth century the 
population of Brazil still numbered only 17 million in an 
area of 3,300,000 square miles. The far north, which com- 
prised nearly one-half the national territory, had less than 
700,000 inhabitants, the majority concentrated in a few 
towns. The population density in the west-central region 
was approximately the same. 

With such a small, scattered population, local adminis- 
trations were obliged to confine their activities to a great 
extent to the more thickly inhabited areas, leaving outlying 
settlements to the care of the local clergy. The overworked 
parish priest taught in improvised schools, and traveled 
for miles on mule-back to visit the sick in their mud-and- 
wattle huts. His medicine chest contained only the most 
rudimentary remedies, and his financial resources barely 
exceeded those of his flock. 

The Franciscans in Mato Grosso, the Salesians in 
Amazonas and the Dominican fathers in Goias have, for 
many years, maintained schools and hospitals in regions 
which are only now being brought gradually within the 
reach of civilization. They patrolled the rivers in launches, 
as they still do, visiting small settlements dispersed along 
the banks at great distances apart. Although far better 
equipped to render assistance than isolated priests, even 
these members of religious orders could reach but a few 
of the people in each area. 

By 1920 the number of Brazilians had reached 30.6 
million. Brazil had ceased to be a purely agricultural 
nation, exchanging raw materials for finished goods and 
manufactured foodstuffs. The process of industrialization 
was well under way. The national revenue had tripled in 
twenty years, and wealth had become more widely dis- 
tributed. As the population grew and financial resources 
increased, hospital, medical and educational services were 
organized by States and municipalities. The Federal 
Government extended more and more assistance to poor 


In area Brazil is larger than the United States. Poten- 
tially it is a very rich country. But at present it has 
only about 45 million people. What Brazil’s Govern- 
ment, aided by the Church, the U.S. and the UN, is 
doing to develop the country’s resources and improve 
the lot of the people is here told by Mr. R. G. Walker, 
who has made Brazil his second home since 1905. 


zones. Dams and reservoirs were built in the semi-arid 
northeast, where periodic floods, lasting for two or three 
years, had decimated crops and herds, bringing famine 
and disease in their wake. 

In the meantime, labor legislation began to be intro- 
duced, and by 1934 the Brazilian wage-earner, his wife and 
children, were protected by one of the most advanced social 
codes in existence. They were guaranteed minimum wages, 
adequate rest periods, ample pensions and free medical 
and hospital services. Special clauses provided for the care 
of pregnant women and nursing mothers. Others protected 
the rural inhabitant, and measures were incorporated to 
combat endemic disease and prevent the abuse of economic 
power. These laws conferred immense benefit on the people 
in the thickly populated areas, but their effects were 
naturally slow in reaching distant, backward regions 
lacking both funds and personnel. 


CoorDINATION UNDER PRESENT GOVERNMENT 


It was left to the present Government to round off the 
work of previous administrations, and coordinate the social 
services of States and municipalities, giving them uniform 
direction and ensuring that adequate sums would always 
be available to carry them out. Like many senior Brazilian 
army officers, General Dutra is a devout Catholic. So, also. 
are several members of the Cabinet and of the National 
Congress, elected in December, 1945. The influence of the 
Church in Brazil has never, in recent years, been as wide- 
spread as it is today, and to this influence must be ascribed 
much of the present activity in social-welfare measures. 
Some of these measures are new. Others have been in force 
for many years, their execution having been entrusted to 
Jocal authorities whose financial resources were inadequate, 
and whose policies were apt to vary with changing admin- 
istrations. 

The new Constitution of 1946 obliges the Union to set 
aside each year a percentage of its revenue from taxation 
for the improvement of conditions in the San Francisco 
and Amazon valleys; to combat drought in the northeast, 
and to overcome endemic diseases and illiteracy in all rural 
districts. Some $20 million are available annually for 
development in the far north. Agriculture and cattle-breed- 
ing will be stimulated. Power stations and factories are to 
be built to industrialize the processing of vegetable and 
meat products within the producing area; foodstuffs will 
be grown and processed locally at low cost, instead of being 
imported from distant parts of the country. Schools and 
hospitals will be provided for every settlement. 

Excellent work is being done in Amazonas by the Public 
Health Service, a joint creation of the United States and 
Brazil, dating from 1942. Under its American chief, Dr. 
Eugene P. Campbell, some seventy medical posts have been 
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opened, close on seven hundred doctors and nurses have 
been trained, water supplies have been purified, a school 
for nurses has been founded. It is estimated that half of 
the Amazonas population has already benefited by Dr. 
Campbell’s labors, ably seconded by his devoted Brazilian 
helpers. 


AID FROM ABROARD 


The International Institute of the Amazon, set up by 
the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
has begun its work of charting the Amazon basin. Its 
objectives are purely scientific, but the results will be of 
immense benefit to all the neglected territories within the 
basin, belonging to Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Venezuela. 

The fertile valley of the San Francisco River, which 
flows for 1,814 miles from the mountains of Minas Geraes 
through northeast Brazil, is isolated from the rest of the 
country for half its length by impassable cataracts. Entire 
districts have neither press nor domestic wireless to bring 
them news of the outer world. Periodic floods, which 
destroy farms and homesteads for miles on either side of 
the river, endemic diseases and lack of remunerative em- 
ployment are converting an industrious population into a 
race of nomads. 

This region is now being dealt with in a fashion similar 
to the plan for the Amazonas. A hydroelectric power sta- 
tion is under construction at the Paulo Afonso Falls, with 
technical and financial assistance from the United States. 
It will supply current at low rates to a rich mineral and 
agricultural zone within a radius of 240 miles. Another 
station is being built at the upper end of this, the forgotten 
valley. Sluices, dams and pumping stations will regulate 
the flow of water, obviate floods and irrigate dry lands. 
Obstructions to navigation are being removed, and chan- 
nels are being deepened. Roads, railways and factories 
will be built. 

Here, as in other rural districts of Brazil, doctors and 
trained helpers began to tour the countryside in 1946, in 
carts and lorries, or mounted on mules and bicycles. They 
treated disease and instructed the people in preventive 
measures and elementary hygiene. Special attention was 
given to pregnant women and young children, among 
whom the mortality rate is very high. Maternity homes, 
hospitals for contagious diseases, and medical posts, fixed 
and traveling, equipped for surgical and general treatment, 
are gradually being established in all inhabited areas. 

The campaign against malaria, instituted in 1941, was 
energetically revived in 1946. It is yielding excellent re- 
sults, thanks to the new insecticides discovered during the 
war. This disease saps the energies of one-sixth of the 
inhabitants in low-lying districts along the coast and in 
the valleys of the great rivers. An area of 9,000 square 
miles in the State of Rio de Janeiro was raised, drained 
and disinfected in 1948. The region of the San Francisco 
River was also dealt with, and the bishop of the diocese 
announced recently that this, the greatest scourge of the 
valley, has diminished by fifty per cent. An area of 129,000 
square miles in Minas Geraes, and 119 municipalities of 
north and east Brazil received attention in 1949. 
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Special services have been instituted in the northeast 
to deal with hookworm along the lines adopted with such 
success by U.S. doctors in Puerto Rico, and to stamp out 
trachoma, which is on the increase in some rural districts. 

In order to make the best possible use of available 
resources, Federal and State services are being coordinated 
with those of the many religious institutions. Numerous 
grants have been made during the last three years to 
enable these establishments to amplify and improve their 
installations. A standard type of hospital, which can be 
erected quickly at a cost of one thousand dollars per bed, 
has been adopted and is being built wherever required. 
Provision was made for five thousand additional beds in 
1948, and a similar number was installed in 1949. 

The ultimate aim of the Government is to create a 
national health service which will ensure one hospital bed, 
with the necessary trained staff, for each group of five 
hundred persons in all parts 
of the country. At present the 
official services offer insuff- 
cient attraction to doctors and 
nurses. Distant municipalities 
clamor for their services, but 
are able to offer little in the 
way of prospects or experience 
to compensate for the sacrifice 
of home and the amenities of 
civilization. 

A scheme to combat il- 
literacy among adults and children was inaugurated in 
1947, and has been enthusiastically taken up by State 
authorities, religious institutions, student bodies and pri- 
vate persons. Night classes for adults are held in public 
buildings and private homes throughout the country. In 
rural districts, all business enterprises employing more 
than one hundred persons are obliged by law to provide 
free primary instruction for employes and their families. 
Three thousand new schools were opened in 1948, as many 
more were provided in 1949, and in future no ..cw settle- 
ment may be inaugurated without its hospital and school. 





AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


To improve material conditions in rural districts a 
Four-Year Agrarian Plan was put in force in 1947, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Third Inter- 
American Conference, held at Caracas in 1945. It aims at 
increasing agricultural production by mechanization and 
scientific processes; expropriating nonproductive estates 
and dividing them among tenant farmers; distributing 
selected seeds and fertilizers; improving communications 
between farms and marketing centers; encouraging the 
processing of local raw materials and developing the 
natural resources of each district. 

This vast country of Brazil inevitably presents violent 
contrasts. The temperate south, covering less than a 
tenth of the national territory, contains more than one-third 
of the population and produces fifty-six per cent of the 
country’s wealth. Prosperous industrial towns and agri- 
cultural settlements are connected by road and rail. The 
inhabitants average forty to the square mile, and the 
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amenities of civilization are within reach of all. Contrasting 
sharply with this favored region, the tropical north, 
embracing nearly half of the entire country, contains only 
three per cent of the population, and contributes less than 
one per cent to the national wealth. It is criss-crossed by 
mighty rivers; road and railway construction is costly 
and in many districts impracticable. Transport depends 
on the waterways, some of which are obstructed by 
numerous falls, while others overflow their banks in the 
rainy season, flooding the country for miles on either side 
of the streams. 

Ignorance and malnutrition are major ills in such far- 
flung outposts, and to eliminate them is a difficult process. 
A determined effort to do so was begun in 1946 and met 
with nationwide approval. The increasing recognition by 
the public of the need to improve conditions in the remote 


Federal aid: 
the forgotten family 





Edward A. Connell 





‘Lae “CHURCH-STATE” CONTROVERSY, involving 
the proper distribution of taxpayer-sponsored bus rides, 
hot lunches, medical and dental examinations and other 
benevolences for the children of our nation had become 
murkily confused until Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in a recent 
Yale platform discussion of the question with Dr. George 
N. Shuster, threw some tardy, but welcome, light into the 
depths. 

The eminent lady said, in substance, that she had 
changed her position of last summer, that she had come 
to the conclusion that “education” had been incorrectly 
used as a peg on which have been hung some strange- 
looking school clothes. 

Mrs. Roosevelt admitted frankly in New Haven that 
the primary reason for spending tax moneys on child- 
health measures was to improve child health; that the 
primary reason for providing bus transportation for 
school children was to safeguard child life. This analysis 
will come as shocking news to many of the outriders of 
the NEA, who have been preaching, in effect, that there 
is an ominous relationship between detecting an incipient 
cavity in Johnny O’Brien’s tooth with a government- 
sponsored X-ray in a non-government school and the 
landing of Vatican City troops some dark night at the 
Dyckman Street Ferry in New York. 

Government medical and dental examinations of chil- 
dren of school age could, of course, be conducted a) in 
the individual homes, b) at the movies on Saturday 
afternoon, c) between the games of a double-header, or 
d) in the State armory. But, fortunately, cooler heads 
have prevailed through the years, with the result that 
medical and dental examinations of school children have 
been made in that very convenient spot—the school. 


interior seems to promise that the effort will be maintained. 
Upon the recommendation of the Third Inter-American 
Conference of Catholic Social Action, held at Rio de 
Janeiro in August 1948, measures of reform are not being 
left entirely to the state. Clergy and laymen are partici- 
pating in the task. Men and women are studying the prin- 
ciples of social doctrine, and young priests are taking 
special courses at Brazil’s Rural University to equip them 
for social work in country districts. 

With millions of the world’s people underfed, and many 
countries overpopulated, the potentially rich country of 
Brazil has a great part to play in providing food and living 
space. With the foresight and energy of its Christian 
leaders, plus the aid of the United States and the United 
Nations, Brazil is on the way to solving its own problems, 
and some of the world’s. 


Religious leaders and educators have had their say 
about the participation of private schools in Federal 
aid to education, and lawmakers have spoken pro and 
con. What about the parents who raise the children and 
pay the taxes? Edward A. Connell, landscape forester 
living in Stamford, Conn., and father of three children, 
feels the patience of parents is wearing thin. In no 
uncertain terms, he tells why. 


Ths dramatically simple procedure has resulted in 
marked efficiency and a minimum of expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money. Surveys have shown that the school is the 
most likely place to find 92 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren on five days a week between September 15 and June 
15 of any given year. 

If government medical and dental examinations and 
the disbursement of surplus food as “hot lunches” are to 
be confined to children attending government schools, 
two results may eventuate: 1) non-government school 
children may develop pyorrhea, rickets, halitosis and 
rheumatic fever and become potential or actual carriers of 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, smallpox and mumps; 2) 
many beleaguered parents may rightfully rise up in the 
fighting mood of the leaders of the Boston Tea Party, 
screaming “no taxation without medical examinations 
and hot lunches”—and raise the deuce. There is a third 
possibility: the harassed parents may give up in disgust 
and transfer their children from non-government to gov- 
ernment schools. It is this latter course, a variation of 
the “Chinese water cure,” which is, I am sure, fervently 
favored in secret by many of the garrulous apostles of 
the monolithic Omnipotent State and the courageous 
opponents of sound teeth and a full stomach for little 
Mike D’Allesandro, third-grade pupil in a non-govern- 
ment school. 

The “Church-State” angle in the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion discussion is, to use a word with excellent Greek 
ancestry, a phony—a miserable phony. While the Church 
leaders—Catholic, Protestant and Jew—slug it out with 
the State leaders—Democrat and Republican—there is 
a third group which is getting madder by the minute at 
the brush-off they are getting from Barden, Jacobs, Steed 
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and the other custodians of our money. I refer to my 
rather sizable group—the heads of families—who are 
growing stooped and gray trying to expand a devalued 
dollar bill beyond all normal dimensions in this Era of 
the More Expansive Life. 


THE THREE SOCIETIES 


Whether Congressmen Barden or Jacobs (I name a 
non-Catholic and a Catholic) know it or not, man is born 
into three societies—not two, as many Congressmen be- 
lieve, except at election time. Two of these societies are 
natural—the family and the State; one, the Church, is 
supernatural, as far as I am concerned, although it may 
be to others merely philosophical, metaphysical, ethical 
or social. At any rate, a very important society is being 
ignored—the family. It is intriguing to learn from the 
speeches of our profound congressional orators that only 
the Church and the State are concerned in the education 
of the child. What about the family, or the parent? Do 
they have nothing at all to say? Do they not have God- 
given rights that are antecedent both to Church and State 
in the matter of the rearing and educating of children? 


Is government education to be the sole available edu- 
cation in the Brave New World of the NEA integrators. 
coordinators and correlators? Will Harvard, Yale, Ken- 
yon, Vassar, Fordham, Bowdoin and Andover—to say 
nothing of little St. John’s grammar school on Bell Street 
in Stamford, Connecticut—be outside the pale of intellec- 
tual respectability in twenty-five years? There are many 
of our Congressmen who give every evidence of be- 
lieving so. 

Voluble graduates of Dartmouth and Brown are scream- 
ing on Monday about the “socialistic inroads of govern- 
ment” into business, medicine and public utilities. On 
Tuesday they are solemnly signing petitions calling for 
the “complete separation of Church and State,” with fine 
print at the bottom stating, in effect, that only govern- 
ment is fit to conduct education. 

Syracuse University alumni are at present feverishly 
working to raise many millions of dollars to preserve this 
great intellectual center of independent thought. At the 
same time many of them are feverishly endorsing Bar- 
denian legislation which, if it becomes the pattern, will 
put Syracuse and Exeter and Manlius and Peddie out of 
existence. 


Haven’t you Siwash alumni noticed of late the pathetic 
appeals of your little college for financial assistance? 
Haven’t you noticed that your Alma Mater is losing many 
of its best teachers to the enormous State university, whose 
salary schedule has been “readjusted” again, thanks to 
“bipartisan action of the legislature”? (The action is 
“bipartisan” because few politicians in either of the 
major parties will dare oppose or question government 
educational grants and run the risk of being tagged by 
grim pedagogical lobbyists as “opposed to free education 
in a dynamic society.”’) 

The “Friends of Non-Government Education” has not 
yet become a live organization. The people with the time 
and the money are too busy fighting for non-government 
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business and non-government medicine. If the Frontier 
Thinkers of our land can keep these two campaigns boil- 
ing briskly while government gently takes over all educa- 
tion, non-government education, euphemistically known 
as “private education,” will wither and die on the vine. 
The fight for the Omnipotent State will be won by 1970. 

With another generation thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the notion that only government education is patriotic and 
sound, it will be positively rude to defend non-govern- 
ment business or non-government medicine or non-gov- 
ernment hospitals. These strange entities, you see, will 
have become “divisive.” 


PLATFORM OF “HEADS OF FAMILIES” 


It is the contention of Heads of Families that ours is 
the primary responsibility in the matter of child-raising. 
It is also our contention that the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court give us the solemn privilege of choosing 
either government or non-government schools for our 
children. I have chosen Fairfield Preparatory School for 
my fifteen-year-old boy because in that institution he 
receives an excellent classical preparation and is told 
frequently that God is the source of all knowledge, all 
law, all justice. 1 am not at all convinced that this bit of 
information will handicap him in later life. I attended 
a public high school in Massachusetts in the days when 
normal-school-trained ladies from Maine, non-Catholics 
all, read the Lord’s Prayer every morning. I also attended 
Coburn Classical Institute in Maine, a Baptist institution 
directed by the Rev. Drew T. Harthorn, who came to the 
dormitory frequently on Sun- 
day mornings to see to it that 
the Catholic contingent from 
Boston was making ready to 
attend Mass. Coburn rigidly 
adhered to the educational 
standards of the State of 
Maine, but the teachers felt 
free to discuss the Divinity. 

If we choose non-government education which meets 
the secular standards of the state, we do not believe that 
it is American to be penalized by having our children 
debarred from the physical aids furnished to children 
by the government. If this sort of injustice will not cre- 
ate a “divisive” America, nothing will. 


A QUESTION FOR CONGRESSIONAL STATISTS 


Do the Bardens and the Steeds and the Jacobs wish to 
go on record as disputing our contentions, particularly 
the one concerning the right of parents to choose either 
government or non-government education for our chil- 
dren? Do the statists in Congress wish to inform con- 
stituents who belong to families, even though they may 
or may not be church members, that only government 
education is good education? 

I will bet a brand new Danbury hat that Congressman 
Barden is more concerned about the voting habits of 
families in his district than he is about the voting habits 
or strength of some minority religious group in his dis- 
trict. 
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For Congressman Jacobs—Catholic and member of the 
Knights of Columbus—I advise a short recess from his 
belaboring of the point that government domination of 
education is intrinsically evil. I ask that he take a firm 
stand, in the manner of Calhoun or Clay, either for or 
against Federal aid to school children of all races, creeds 
and colors, in so far as this is possible under our laws, 
without larding up his remarks with completely extrane- 
ous words about “Church and State.” 


Canadian bishops on 
the life of the worker 


Benjamin L. Masse 








(Continued from last week) 


Discussine THE VARIOUS FACTORS which must 
be considered in reforming the life of the working class 
—religion, family, leisure — the Canadian bishops in 
their recent pastoral letter come finally to the problem of 
work itself, which plays a “primordial role.” Though 
the clergy, management and other white-collar groups 
are also obliged to submit to the law of work, there is some- 
thing in the nature of industrial work which gives it a 
peculiar character, something which colors the thinking 
of the worker and gives him a “particular mentality.” 
After religion, it is the most important factor in social 
reform. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF WorK 


If an economic system ought to give to the worker 
“his legitimate share of responsibility, of culture and of 
material goods in a fully human social order,” then the 
Canadian system, according to the bishops, has fallen 
down on the job. “In modern economic life,” they say, 
“work does not have the place to which it is justly en- 
titled.” They quote the 1942 Christmas broadcast of 
Pope Pius XII: “The worker, in his effort to better his 
lot, flings himself against a system which, far from being 
conformed to nature, is in opposition to the divine order 
and to the end assigned by God to the goods of the earth.” 
The fundamental cause of this maladjustment the bishops 
find in the dominant economic unit in our society, the 
big-business enterprise. I quote them: 

The reason is that in big business such as it actually 

exists, and which sets the tone of the industrial world, 

the efficacy of the machine supplied by capital rele- 
gates to second place the contribution of labor, thus 
reversing the true scale of values which should be 
established between the different agents of industrial 
production. 
Not that the bishops condemn big business and its tech- 
niques as being incompatible with the divine law. On 
the contrary. “The development of big business,” they 
write, “has given to man new possibilities of greater 


To all Congressmen who have been dipping into the 
argument I suggest an earnest consideration of the plight 
of the family and the parent. While our State and national 
legislative halls are crowded with lobbyists of the NEA 
seeking more and more financial aid for government edu- 
cation, the family heads are moping along doing their 
unglamorous daily chores. But one of these days they are 
going to become aware of the gigantic euchring they are 
getting. It may be around an election day. 


In this, the second of three articles on the pastoral 
letter of the bishops of the Civil Province of Quebec, 
Father Masse summurizes that section of the pastoral 
which deals with the progressive dehumanization of 
labor and the factors needed to restore the life of 
the workingman to a level of human interest and dig- 
nity. The third section will appear in an early issue. 


service; it has raised his standards of living and expand- 
ed the economy till its limits are those of the world.” 
That means progress, which can and ought to contribute 
to man’s well-being and facilitate his pursuit of eternal 
salvation. The problem is not industrialism itself; it is 
rather our failure to regulate it according to the moral 
law. In order to do this we must consider work in the 
light of God’s providential plan. 

So considered, the bishops note that work has four 
characteristics which are of the highest importance. 

First of all, work is the 
means by which man dom- 
inates nature and makes it 
serve human ends. In so do- 
ing, he continues in a sense 
the creative work of God. God 
made natural resources for 
man, but He did so in such a 
way that for the most part 
man cannot use them until 
he has developed them, until, 

«=. in the expressive phrase of the 
@ bishops, he “has humanized 
the earth.” 

In the second place, work 
is the service of one’s fellow 
men. In an organized society, a man who isolates himself 
cannot provide for his needs. There must be a division of 
work, which means that we are forced to depend on one 
another for our livelihood. Thus, human work assumes 
a social character. The bishops continue: 





In return for this service to his fellows, it is normal 
that a man receive a living for himself and his de- 
pendents under some form of remuneration: wages, 
salary, bonus. 

But the pursuit of this reward must never make 
him lose sight of the sense of rendering a service 
to others; for to substitute the primacy of profit for 
that of service is unnatural and entails disastrous 
consequences. When the worker thinks only of his 
wage and neglects to give an honest day’s work, or 
when the employer seeks only his profit without any 
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thought for the social function of production, the 

consumer is exploited and the common good is be- 

trayed (emphasis added). 
In passing, one might note that this doctrine, which is 
based on the natural law, would, if applied to industry, 
change the face of the modern world. 

Third, the bishops point out that a man ought to find 
in his work a means of developing his personality. This he 
can readily do because work requires discipline of both 
intellectual and moral faculties. 

Finally, work is a way of serving God. “If a man does 
his job with grace in his heart and with a right intention,” 
the bishops teach, “he gives to his laborious activity an 
eternal value.” Through the fatigue and hardship of his 
work he participates in the sufferings of the Redemption, 
and by his desire to serve others he practises the com- 
mandment of fraternal charity. For Christians the super- 
natural value of work is symbolized by the Divine Worker 
of Nazareth. 

In the contemporary economic order, industrial workers 
—and many salaried workers, too—can realize the rich 
possibilities of the Christian concept of work only with 
great difficulty. It is our task, the bishops teach, to change 
the regime, in such wise that the Christian concept of work 
can be realized in it. The guiding principles of this reform 
are two: the moral nobility of work and the primacy of 
man over matter. 


A. REFORM ON THE Factory LEVEL 


All economic reform must begin with the individual 
plant or factory, because this is the cell of industrial life. 
On this level the bishops stress 1) the excessive mechaniza- 
tion and specialization of work, and 2) the yawning gulf 
between workers and employers. 

Conceding the fact of technological progress, the bishops 
believe nevertheless that we have paid an unnecessarily 
high price for it. It has separated the worker from his work 
and turned him into a kind of automaton. The Christian 
concept of the worker demands, therefore, that means be 
found of minimizing the harmful effects of mechanization 
and standardization on the human personality. Techno- 
logical progress must be subordinated to man. 

If the worker has been separated from his work in 
modern industry, he has also been separated from his 
employer. As the bishops aptly remark: 

It is necessary to state that in an economy impregnated 

with economic liberalism the regime of the simple 

wage contract tends to favor class war, has deepened 
the gulf which separates capital and labor, has led 
shareholders to seek excessive profits, and has lessened 
care for honest and competent work among workers 
by not integrating them sufficiently into the life of the 
enterprise. 
Praiseworthy, then, are those reforms (réformes dans la 
structure de lentreprise) by which organized workers are 
led gradually “to participate in management, profits and 
ownership.” These changes will aid powerfully in re- 
establishing confidence between employer and employes. 

The bishops do not wish to be misunderstood. This 
modification of the wage system must not do violence to 
the nature of a business enterprise or in any way jeopardize 
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the rights of owners. In the words of Pope Pius XII: “The 
owner of the means of production, whoever he be—indi- 
vidual proprietor, association of workers or a foundation— 
must ... remain the master of his economic decisions.” 
The bishops observe that the employer remains boss even 
if the workers are granted a consultative voice in economic 
decisions, or a minority deliberative voice. There are many 
ways in which workers can participate in the life of the 
business enterprise, and it is not the responsibility of the 
bishops to suggest technical details. All they want is a 
reform along these constructive lines, one that proceeds 
step by step, “with prudent audacity,” in a spirit of mutual 
confidence. 


B. REFORMS ON THE INDUSTRY LEVEL 


The essential reform here is the one proposed nearly 
twenty years ago by Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, the 
vocational group system, which the present Holy Father 
has called the “democratization of the economy.” Since my 
readers are very likely familiar with this papal recom- 
mendation, at least in broad outline, I shall content myself 
here with citing an important observation of the Canadian 
bishops. Dealing with the function of the vocational groups, 
they say: 

This organization of production along vocational lines 

ought to favor the artisan, the small and the medium- 

sized business, in such a fashion that enterprises of 
this kind, which are still of a human size, are not 
destroyed by ruthless and unrestricted [invincible] 
competition. Thus these businesses will more easily 
fulfill their obligation to provide their employes with 

a life worthy of a human being. 

That passage plainly implies that competition has a place 
in the vocational-group system, and price competition at 
that. Those who continue to interpret Quadragesimo Anno 
in terms of a planned economy in the strict sense will find 
no support in the Canadian pastoral. 


C. REFORMS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


On this level the bishops add practically nothing to the 
literature on the subject. This is said not in a tone of 
complaint—they have given us an abundance of good 
things—but merely to register the fact. Noting, in the words 
of Pius XII, that the purpose of the national economy is 
“to place in a stable fashion, at the disposition of all the 
members of society, the material conditions required for 
their cultural and spiritual development,” the bishops 
content themselves with indicating that the state, organ- 
ized workers and employer groups all have a job to 
perform. They have a word of advice for workers—who 
are told that vocational groups are a natural complement 
[couronnement] of trade unions—and a word of admoni- 
tion to certain employers who are resisting the moveiment 
toward economic solidarity. “Employers,” they remark, 
“who, in the name of an absolutist conception of property, 
do not believe that they have a duty to share some of their 
responsibilities with workers are in error, an error that 
could be disastrous for them.” Let there be prudence in 
these reforms, but a prudence, the bishops insist, that must 
not obscure their urgent necessity. The health of the whole 
social order is at stake. 

(To be continued.) 
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(The following have renewed their mem- 
bership in America’s Associates for the 
next year.) 

CHARTER 
Eckel, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Saxe, Thomas E., Jr., New Canaan, Conn. 


SUSTAINING 
Carroll, John L., Toledo, O. 
McMeel, Leo P., Great Falls, Mont. 
Miller, Jo Zach III, Kansas City, Mo. 
Montgomery, Joseph W., New Orleans, La. 
Murphy, Donal G., Saugatuck, Conn. 
Roedel, J. K., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Saul, Agnes A., Washington, D. C. 


CoopPERATING 
Barry, Lawrence E., New York, N. Y. 
Bernhard, Mrs. Robert, New Orleans, La. 
Bouscaren, Anthony T., San Francisco, Cal. 
Burke, Donald J., Omaha, Nebr. 
Cashin, James M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cenacle of St. Regis, New York, N. Y. 
Chapotel, Clara M., New Orleans, La. 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, Hackensack, 
N. J. 
Delery, Mrs. J. C., Jr., New Orleans, La. 
Fiorelli, Thomas A., Staten Island, N. Y. 
Gaffin, Ben H., Oak Park, IIl. 
Gallagher, Dan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gibian, Mrs. Vera, Forest Hills, L. Is. 
Gorman, David H., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Graham, Thomas J., Woodhaven, L. Is. 
Grogan, B. D., Mankato, Minn. 
Hoffman, Mary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hula, Eric, New York, N. Y. 
Kinnaly, Francis D., New York, N. Y. 
Larrif, Jacob C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Leonard, E. C., Meridan, Miss. 
McAghon, Justin, Roselle, N. J. 
McGraw, Dr. James L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
McGregor, Mrs. D. S., Staten Island, N. Y. 
McHugh, Mrs. James, Salem, III. 
McKenna, Daniel J., Maumee, O. 
Mahoney, Catherine, New York, N. Y. 
Merrigan, Nell C., New York, N. Y. 
Molloy, S. L., New York, N. Y. 
Naab, J. M., Paterson, N. J. 
O'Neill, Dr. Joseph F., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Saer, Mrs. Harold, New Orleans, La. 
Shanley, J. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Shoemaker, Robert G., Omaha, Nebr. 
Tietje, Richard M., Washington, D. C. 
Welsh, Rev. Aloysius J., Ramsey, N. J. 


New Associates 
SUSTAINING 

Dahlman, Mrs. L. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Derschug, Edward J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Feierabend, Dr. F. L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harran, John F., Toledo, O. 
Madden, John, Toledo, O. 
Rorick, Mrs. Marvin, Perrysburg, O. 


COOPERATING 


Ayers, Mr. and Mrs. W. L., Washington, 
Dp; &. 


Bauserman, Mrs. Harry F., Washington, D. C. 


Bertrand, Eleanor M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Biemiller, Hon. Andrew J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Black, Margery, New York, N. Y. 
Blitman, Mrs. Nathan H., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boyce, Mary B., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Bunol, Marie, New Orleans, La. 

Burke, Gibbons, New Orleans, La. 

Carey, Rita, New Orleans, La. 

Connolly, Dave, Toledo, O. 

DeLaney, Marie A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Diringer, Edward W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dixon, Mary A., Washington, D. C. 
Donegan, George J., Bethesda, Md. 


Donnelly, Dr. Joseph P., Jersey City, N. J. 


Doyle, William E., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dwyer, Harold, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Egan, Jay, Maumee, O. 

Eppler, Francis C., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Ethridge, Marie, Washington, D. C. 
Evans, Mrs. Hugh, New Orleans, La. 
Felling, Mrs. Frank J., Denver, Colo. 
Fine, Hugh, San Jose, Calif. 

Frusher, Alicia, Washington, D. C. 
Galvin, William, Toledo, O. 

Gardiner, F. Gwynn, Washington, D. C. 
Gilmore, Marian J., Washington, D. C. 
Hackett, Judge John W., Toledo, O. 
Halloran, Robert P., Jamesville, N. Y. 
Hood, Harry, Toledo, O. 

Janecek, Dr. W. J., Pontiac, Mich. 
Johnson, Mrs. R. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kearney, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 
Kelly, Thomas F., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kennedy, Mrs. Leonard, Madison, N. H. 

Keyes, Mrs. Frances Parkinson, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Lake, Mrs. E. T., New Orleans, La. 

Lawlor, John F., Toledo, O. 

LeMere, Kenneth F., Springfield, Mass. 

McCarthy, Joseph A., Toledo, O. 

McMahon, Austin J., Jr., South Orange, 
Neds 

McMahon, Dr. John R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

McMahon, Raymond J., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mahoney, George W., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mahoney, W. H., Denver, Colo. 

Mangan, Martha R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Manisetee Deanery, NCCW, Manistee, 
Mich. 

Mayer, Mrs. Karl L., Denver, Colo. 

Moran, Mrs. John R., Denver, Colo. 

Mugan, Dr. Robert, Sioux City, Ia. 

Murphy, Thomas F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Murtagh, Anna L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Earl F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Judge Thomas J., Toledo, O. 

O’Day, Msgr. Louis, Rochester, Minn. 

O'Leary, Julia V., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pieri, Dr. R. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pollock, Ralph E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rayner, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Read, Dr. Frans S., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Richardson, Mrs. Walter P., New Orleans, 
La. 

Sabadie, Mrs. Alfonso, New Orleans, La. 

Shaughnessy, Mrs. Thomas E., Syracuse, 
NY. 

Snyder, Mrs. Helen L., Washington, D. C. 

Start, Mrs. Albert H., New Orleans, La. 

Steger, James, Toledo, O. 

Strauss, William F., Manlius, N. Y. 

Teurlings, Msgr. W. J., Lafayette, La. 

Trainor, Maristella, Chicago, II. 

Van Swall, Hawley E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Waggenspack, Carmel A., New Orleans, La. 

Weiden, Peter J., Roscoe, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Professor W. D., New York, N. Y. 

Zolnierski, A. J., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Dublin letter 


In MY LAST LETTER I described a number of organi- 
zations engaged in promoting the revival of the Irish 
language. Besides those mentioned, there were others, for 
the most part local or sectional in character, all of which 
had been working independently of one another. Evi- 
dently some form of coordination of their activities was 
called for. To meet this need there was founded in 1943 
the Comhdhail Naisiunta na Gaedhlige, a federation of 
Gaelic programs with vigorous activities of its own, one 
of which is the Gaelic Book Club. This club has met with 
unlooked-for success: its membership has reached 1,700. 

The printed Report of the Comhdhail for 1948-9 is 
comprehensive. Besides the record of activities, it includes 
a set of recommendations addressed in 1947 to the then 
Government. The new president of the Comhdhail, Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, has just published an English translation 
of his presidential address, delivered last December, en- 
titled The State and the Language. It expresses hope for 
the ultimate success of the language movement, but em- 
phasizes the extreme difficulty of the task it has in hand, 
a difficulty so great that without active support on the 
part of the state the movement cannot succeed. 

Mr. Blythe also stresses the vital need, if the movement 
is to make headway, of far more reading matter than has 
been, and is being, provided. It is true that early in the 
*twenties a Government publishing concern, generally 
known as the Guim, was founded and has published to 
date nearly a thousand volumes; that, moreover, nearly 
all the Irish publishing firms have published a certain 
number of books in Gaelic, to say nothing of quite a 
considerable number published between 1893 and 1921. 
Nevertheless Mr. Blythe considers—and the Comhdhail 
agrees—that thousands more are needed if the varied 
tastes of the modern reader are to be catered to. A great 
deal of the literature published consists of poetry, folk- 
tales, plays, with a small number of biographies and 
autobiographies. There are no books on the problems 
and interests of the day or, for that matter, on the prob- 
lems of life in general; next to nothing on science, phi- 
losophy, history, or, except a few works of piety, on 
religion. A large proportion of the books published are 
translations from other languages. 

However, some good original work has appeared, such 
as the writings of Canon Peter O’Leary, Padraic Pearse, 
Padraic O’Conaire, “Maire,” “An Seabhac” and a score 
or so of other writers. An immense mass of folklore has 
been gathered and published. Our great treasury of MS 
literature is being drawn upon and made available for 
the first time. Valuable work on the language is being 
done by the recently founded Institute of Higher Studies. 
The spelling has been reformed and simplified; the dia- 
lects tend to merge as though in preparation for a unified, 
standard language. There is a Gaelic Theatre, but the 
production of plays in Irish is by no means confined to 
it. They are produced all over Ireland, and a pantomime 
entirely in Irish has proved an outstanding success. A 
good deal of Irish is broadcast by Radio Eireann. The 
films constitute a problem which is now being tackled. 
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Let me recall that Irish is taught to all pupils in the 
twenty-six counties and in, I think, all Catholic schools 
in the six counties. It is obligatory for matriculation in all 
four Colleges of the National University and for entrance 
to the Civil Service. But do the Irish people want it? 
Though it is undoubtedly unpopular in certain quarters, 
the question may be answered by an emphatic Yes. 

It may interest some readers of AMERICA if I now give 
a short account of how the Revival Movement is at present 
organized. Apart from a few somewhat feeble efforts, the 
best of which, I think, was the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language, the first important organi- 
zation of the movement was the Gaelic League, founded 
in 1893 by Father Eugene O’Growney, Professor Eéin 
MacNeill, and the late Dr. Douglas Hyde. Despite many 
ups and downs, the Gaelic League is still functioning. It 
has worked through permanent local branches (craobh- 
aca) with language classes run largely by traveling 
teachers. Today there are some 400 G-L. branches in 
Ireland and a number in Great Britain. Annual Gaelic 
festivals (feiseanna) were, and are, a feature of the 
movement. A national super-feis called the Oireachtas is 


held annually in Dublin. 


All this is to the good. But it was felt from the outset 
that, if the movement was to have any lasting results, the 
first essential was to preserve and foster the language 
where it was still a living and everyday speech, viz. in 
the Gaeltacht, the Irish-speaking districts spread out along 
the southern and western coasts from Waterford to Done- 
gal. Moreover, the quickest way for learners to pick up 
a knowledge of the spoken language was to stay in these 
districts listening and talking to the people. Be it said 
in passing that the consequent influx of learners was not 
always good for the Gaeltacht. Anyhow, in each of these 
districts colleges were founded and to these flocked, every 
summer, thousands of teachers, school-children and other 
learners. Of forty such colleges, founded at various 
periods, fourteen are still at work. F 


So much for the school-age boy and girl. For grown- 
ups there are Irish-speaking sodalities, the Legion of 
Mary and the powerful Gaelic Athletic Association, which 
offer a fair field for the language revival. University 
students and even priests have organized their own Irish- 
speaking societies. 

I hope in a future letter to continue my account of 
this movement and perhaps say something of its progress 
and prospects. STEPHEN J. BRowN 
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America balances 


the books 


A good many books have been published since our 
last round-up, in the issue of November 26, 1949. 
Because of space limits, we can review only the more 


important. Some of these have already been discussed 
in our pages; some have not. For the convenience of 
readers we present in the following pages a summary, 
classified review of the choice of the season’s output. 


Forces that shape our world 


The peace of the world is balanced 
very precariously today. Its keeping is, 
for the most part, out of our hands. At 
any moment an incident, either acci- 
dental or designed, can plunge this 
country and its allies into a war they 
do not want and are doing their utmost 
to avoid. 

Was the recent shooting-down of an 
unarmed Navy patrol plane a deliberate 
provocation or an accidental misfor- 
tune? Only a member of the Soviet 
Politburo can answer that question. 
Meanwhile the rest of us sweat out our 
suspicions. 

A couple of days after the publica- 
tion of our note to Russia demanding 
guarantees against a repetition of such 
an affair and compensation for the ten 
sacrificed lives, a Middle Eastern diplo- 
mat expressed his relief. 

“When I read Secretary Acheson’s 
note,” he said, “I was sure war was 
only a few hours off. We escaped it 
this time by a hair’s-breadth. Next time 
we may not be so lucky.” 

The situation certainly is not hope- 
less but time is running out. That is 
probably why John Foster Dulles, dis- 
tinguished authority on international af- 
fairs and advocate of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy, has taken time from his 
busy career to write a simple, yet elo- 
quent guide to War or Peace (Macmil- 
lan. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.50). War 
is probable, Mr. Dulles says, but there 
are some steps we can take to prevent 
it. 

We must develop a truly bipartisan 
foreign policy and skilfully work for 
peace within the framework of the 
United Nations. We must first persuade 
our European friends to form a strong- 
er, more unified Western community 
and then help them to the limit of our 
ability. “We must build a totally new 
policy towards Asia....” We must de- 
velop a new strategic concept, based on 
all the exigencies of a bad situation, 
not on military necessities alone, as 
heretofore. We must develop the abil- 
ity to fight the cold war with new tech- 
niques, borrowed, if necessary, from 
the propaganda techniques so success- 
fully used against us by the Russians. 

So far there is nothing very new in 
Mr. Dulles’ blueprint. But he has saved 
his main point for the very end. “There 
is confusion in men’s minds,” he writes, 
“and a corrosion of their souls.” He 
adds: “At home, our institutions do not 
attract the spiritual loyalties needed 
for their defense.” 


“We must not be afraid.” Mr. Dulles 
continues, “to recapture faith in the 
primacy of human liberty and freedom, 
and to hold to the religious view that 
man is destined by God to be more 
than a material producer and that his 
chief end is something more than phys- 
ical security.” 

When we have thus found our spiri- 
tual strength we will be able to “combat 
successfully the methods and practices 
of a materialistic belief.” 

It is good to know that Mr. Dulles 
is again occupying an important State 
Department post. His new book de- 
serves universal reading. 

Unlike Mr. Dulles, James Burnham 
is not out to preserve the peace, because 
he believes we are already in a state 
of war with the Soviet Union. His book, 
The Coming Defeat of Communism 
(John Day. $3.50), is a well-reasoned 
exposition of the steps we must take, 
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in its author’s opinion, to assure eventu- 
al victory. 

After explaining the present situation 
and detailing the weaknesses and assets 
of both sides, Mr. Burnham argues that 
we must fight the Communists by a 
combination of every means short of a 
shooting war. This means that we must 
adopt the methods of subversive war 
which have been a Communist monop- 
oly for many years. When the stakes 
are so high—it is life or death for our 
country and our civilization — we can- 
not afford to overlook any means of 
victory. 

This book offers light on the biggest 
problem of the era, and you do not have 
to agree with every detail of its au- 


thor’s plan to profit from his clarity 
and wisdom. 

Dr. Gabriel A. Almond’s book, The 
American People and Foreign Policy 
(Harcourt. $3.75), is a less popular dis- 
cussion on a similar theme. How can 
this country be toughened up to meet 
the challenge and danger of the Soviet 
Union, Dr. Almond asks. Public opin- 
ion here must be informed of the peril 
we face or else we will be badly pre- 
pared if we awaken one morning to find 
that the chips are down. Dr. Almond’s 
conclusion is that our leaders must 
show us that they are preparing for 
every possible contingency. 

Peace on Earth (Hermitage. $3) con- 
sists of a group of essays on peace and 
world order by a dozen world figures 
closely connected with the United Na- 
tions. The contributors include our own 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Trygve 
Lie, the secretary-general; Carlos Rom- 
ulo of the Philippines; Herbert Vere 
Evatt of Australia and John Boyd-Orr 
of England. It is a hopeful and mov- 
irg book as well as a useful reference 
work, containing as it does the full text 
of the UN Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Practical advice on how the individ- 
ual can help to preserve the peace is 
given by Hans W. Rosenhaupt in How 
to Wage the Peace (Day. $2.95). This 
handbook’s wide range covers such 
varied information as the steps to take 
in sending a package to a displaced 
person and how to communicate one’s 
views on foreign policy to a Congress- 
man. The author lists the names and 
addresses of men in Washington and at 
Lake Success who may be sensitive to 
public opinion. He adds a list of peace 
and cultural groups interested in pro- 
moting international understanding. 

Obviously, there must be something 
wrong with a world where men spend 
so much time and energy warning their 
fellows of perils here and to come. An 
Essay for our Times (Knopf. $2.75) by 
H. Stuart Hughes, associate professor 
of history at Harvard, is an intelligent 
survey of “our current dilemmas” in 
the light of their historical background. 
Mr. Hughes presents an astonishing 
number of thoughtful ideas in small 
compass. Many will be glad to learn, 
for instance, that he doesn’t believe this 
country is heading toward socialism; 
others will be displeased to read that 
he thinks we are drifting toward cor- 
poratism. 

Those who believe that mankind’s 
troubles will not pass until a world 
state has been developed will find com- 
fort in Robert M. Hutchins’ Aquinas 
Lecture (at Marquette University) for 
1949, St. Thomas and the World State 
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(Marquette. $1.50). The theme is that 
St. Thomas’ visualization of the “perfect 
society” necessitates a world state. In- 
ternal and external peace are not pos- 
sible for man in the present-day nation- 
al state. Catholics have long known that 
world government is needed, but insist 
that it be established by consent, not 
force. If current plans for the universal 
state do not meet their requirements, it 
is up to Catholics to work out their own 
formula. 

In Under God and the Law (New- 
man. $2.50), edited by Richard O’Sul- 
livan, several competent authors dis- 
cuss such matters as the reaction be- 
tween Christian theology and positive 
law, the protection for human rights 
and dignity afforded by the Thomistic 
doctrine of freedom “under God and 
the law” and the relation between 
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Spring Books 
e THE LIFE OF SAINT ANTONY 


trans. by Robert T. Meyer, Ph.D. 
Volume 10 of The Ancient Christian Writers and one of 
the most famous biographies of all time. $2.50 


e AN ANTHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 


Over a hundred selections from the writings of some twenty 
mystics who lived between the thirteenth and the twentieth 


e CHARLES DE CONDREN 


First English biography of the second superior of the 
Oratory in France and one of the spiritual giants of the 


SAINT PAUL AND APOSTOLIC 


by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 
Life and teachings of St. Paul with a commentary and 
exegesis of the most important passages. Also definite 
information on the other Apostolic writings. $3.00 

SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

by Sister Maria Kostka Logue 
An account of the truly great achievements inaugurated 
by a few brave women. Written in a direct and incisive 


LIVING WITH GOD 


Aimed to accustom souls to look “within” by presenting 
short, swift phrases or thoughts intended to pierce their 


e THE SUPPLICATION OF SOULS 


Edited by Sister M. Thecla 
One of the most cogent and moving appeals ever made 
for the souls in purgatory. Reproduction of the original 
except for modern spelling and punctuation. 


At your bookstore or from 
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Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Church and State in various parts of 
the world. 

Bertrand Russell comes very close to 
expounding the Scholastic concept of 
the common good in his essay, Author- 
ity and the Individual (Simon & Shus- 
ter. $2), although he loses the main 
point of moral obligation and ethical 
worth by discussing them apart from 
their theological foundations. 

But what will happen if the various 
blueprints fail and we find ourselves at 
war? Will the great technological ad- 
vances of the age mean the destruction 
of civilization? Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
surely an authority, offers two mind- 
easing themes. The first is “that the 
technological future is far less dreadful 
and frightening than many of us have 
been led to believe”; the second is that 
under a democratic system we have the 
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chance to build “a world in which all 
men can live in prosperity and peace.” 

In his important book, Modern Arms 
and Free Men (Simon & Schuster. 
Cloth, $3.50; Paper, $1), Dr. Bush sur- 
veys modern weapons and gives his 
opinion that the scales have now been 
tipped in favor of the defense, while 
neither the atomic bomb nor bacterio- 
logical warfare can be considered ab- 
solute weapons. At it is, the author 
says, the benefits offered by modern sci- 
ence outweigh the harm we can suffer 
from the weapons it has produced. 

Dr. Bush has faith in the ability of 
democracy to conquer materialist Marx- 
ism and affirms that if we remain vigil- 
ant we need not fear the cold war. We 
must keep ahead of Russia in the tech- 
nological field, where we already have 
a great advantage because a totalitarian 
dictatorship stifles research. 

Finally Dr. Bush offers assurance not 
only that we have a good chance of 
avoiding World War III but also that 
if we fail by miscalculation or chance, 
our civilization will be badly hurt but 
not destroyed. 

In any discussion of the weapons at 
our disposal, air power must receive 
prominent place. Stefan T. Possony of 
Georgetown University has written an 
important book on Strategic Air Power 
(Infantry Journal. $5) which deserves 
mention in this survey although it was 
published more than six months ago. 
Dr. Possony has undertaken a compre- 
hensive examination of strategic air- 
power bombing, on which many of our 
military leaders stake their hopes. He 
concludes that it is not enough for our 
safety and must be balanced by other 
war-making facilities. I haven't the 
technical knowledge necessary to evalu- 
ate this book but Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military editor of the New York Times, 
has described it as the “best ... that 
has yet appeared in this country.” 

Marshall Andrews, military editor of 
the Washington Post, has written Dis- 
aster through Air Power (Rinehart. 
$2), a book with a similar theme but 
written in more popular style. However, 
Mr. Andrews’ angry tone makes his 
book far less effective than Dr. Pos- 
sony’s. It is an argued rather than a 
reasoned polemic against the Air Force 
and the idea that strategic bombard- 
ment is all we need to win the next war. 

Hallett Abend, a former foreign cor- 
respondent, has ably assessed the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of the 
world’s rival camps in Half Free, Half 
Slave (Bobbs-Merrill. $3). He finds that 
our side is weakest in the Far East, the 
result of bad American policy in China 
as well as Communist pressure. Mr. 
Abend believes the world cannot long 
remain “half free, half slave.” 

Since the world’s dilemma is Russian- 
caused, the more we know about Soviet 
foreign policy, the better we shall be 
able to meet the Communist challenge. 
In the two volumes of Max Beloff’s The 
Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia: Vol. 1, 
1929-36; Vol. II, 1936-41 (Oxford. $5 
each) we have an authoritative guide. 

Mr. Beloff shows that Soviet foreign 
policy, even when it gave lip service 
to the idea of collective security, was 




















IT’S NO GOOD 
LOOKING AT US 


like that. We’re too happy to care—this 
has been such an extraordinarily gay 
Spring. More people seem to be buying 
Sheed & Ward books than ever before— 
can it be that we have been publishing 
some rather good ones lately? 
If you have read half the books on 
our Spring list, you know the answer. 
Father Trese’s VESSEL OF CLAY 
($2), written primarily for his fellow 
priests, seems to be just about every- 
body’s favorite book, Protestant clergy- 
men and Jewish rabbis not excepted. 
It’s a superb book to lend to people who 
are vaguely interested in the Church: 
there is something so attractive (and 
rare) about complete sincerity. Come to 
think of it, that is also one of the most 
pleasing things about John Beevers’ 
biography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
STORM OF GLORY ($3). He’s out to 
give the facts about the somewhat 
queer state of the Carmel at Lisieux in 
St. Thérése’s time, but not to do it un- 
charitably, much less to make a scandal 
of it. What he wants to show is St. 
Thérése’s superb courage and strength 
of character and for that you must see 
clearly what she was up against. 
We keep saying that visitors to Rome 
need a guidebook to the Popes and that 
John Farrow’s PAGEANT OF THE 
POPES ($4.50: new and revised Holy 
Year Edition) is the guidebook they 
need. It’s quite frightening to think 
how many copies there must be this 
moment in hand-luggage in Rome... 
but we should like to repeat that if you 
can’t go to Rome, the book makes a 
nice consolation prize. 
Lucile Hasley’s REPROACHFULLY 
YOURS ($2.25) doesn’t really belong 
in a Spring Books Issue, but as she and 
Father Trese seem to have decided to 
head the sales list until further notice, 
how can we help mentioning her book 
as a contributing cause to our present 
gaiety? 

Order books from your bookstore 

or from us 


Sheed & Ward New York3 


always conducted in an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion. The Russians always 
viewed their temporary allies as 
eventual enemies. The measure of Rus- 
sian opportunism can be gauged by the 
easy alliance with Hitler in 1939, a 
more natural friendship, I suppose, than 
the uneasy alliance with the democ- 
racies after June, 1941. 

Mr. Beloff’s work is highly technical, 
but will repay the close attention its 
readers must give it. It will be especial- 
ly valued by scholars and students of 
international affairs. 

My Three Years in Moscow (Lippin- 
cott. $3.75) is the report of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith on his ambassa- 
dorship to the Kremlin. Gen. Smith re- 
veals the danger to our institutions that 
Moscow poses and answers many cur- 
rent questions about the Soviet Union 
including: Is Stalin the boss? Who will 
succeed him? What are the Kremlin’s 
plans? 

He concludes that we are in for a 
long struggle with the Bolsheviks and 
must strengthen our European friends 
to help them—and us—withstand the 
onslaught. The general’s report to the 
American people is well written and 
lucidly informative. 

Professor Anthony Trawick Bous- 
caren of the University of San Fran- 
cisco admirably covers Russia’s tactics 
of conquest since the end of the war 
in Soviet Expansion and the West 
(Pacific. $3). This discussion of the 
reduction of Eastern Europe to satellite 
status, the war against the Church, and 
the present situation in Greece, Ger- 
many, China and Spain, is a well- 
handled account of Red imperialism, 
based on prodigious research and ex- 
cellent documentation. 

We know that communism is a world- 
wide conspiracy. The Russians have 
disciples in every nation of the earth. 
How communism operates outside the 
Soviet fatherland is illustrated by A. 
Rossi’s A Communist Party in Action 
(Yale, $4), an examination of the 
French Communist party’s activities 
during the period between France’s 
fall and liberation. When I reviewed 
Mr. Rossi’s book (America, 2/25/50) 
I gave it the high praise it deserved as 
a discerning analysis and a “precise 
and terrifying exposé of bolshevism in 
action” but added that the author re- 
vealed “spiritual blindness” in failing 
to recognize “that the most potent 
weapon available against bolshevik ma- 
terialism is religion.” 

Since then Mr. Rossi has very kindly 
sent me a copy of the original French 
edition and pointed out that in a 
preface, which the English translation 
did not include, he has certainly not 
neglected the spiritual side. In this 
preface Mr. Rossi said: “In its con- 
tent and in its form, our civilization 
is neither Western nor Eastern but 
Christian.” He adds in his letter that 
his response is not always the same as 
mine, but the spiritual aspect of the 
problem has not escaped him. I am 
very happy to have this second oppor- 
tunity to do justice to a splendid book. 
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THE DEVIL CAN 
QUOTE SCRIPTURE— 


but if that is the Knox version he is 
reading, he doesn’t seem to care for it 
much. Why? Well, naturally, he likes 
obscurity in Holy Writ—there’s far too 
much clarity in the Knox version for 
him to approve it. He must detest the 
footnotes too... 

You know the whole Bible is now avail- 
able in this translation? We imagine all 
America readers have had the Knox 
NEW TESTAMENT ($3.25) by now, 
but some may still be wondering if they 
really want to read the OLD TESTA- 
MENT enough to spend $10 on it (the 
two volumes are $5 each). Su “‘adoubt- 
ers should be sure to look at the centre 
spread of the May TRUMPET. We gen- 
erously give you the whole of the Song 
of Songs (called the Canticle of Can- 
ticles in the Douay version) with a 
wonderful decorative border in color by 
Jean Charlot. If you don’t like this 
sample you probably won’t like the rest 
of the Knox OLD TESTAMENT. If. 
But we shall be staggered if you don’t. 
The Trumpet, in case there’s anyone 
left who doesn’t know, comes free and 
postpaid every two or three months—if 
you want it, just ask Agatha Mac- 
Gill to put you on the mailing list. 
While we are on the Knox translations 
and with graduation gifts looming in 
the not too distant future, let us remind 
you of the Knox Daily Missal—THE 
LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL, to give it 
its proper title. We haven’t yet heard of 
anyone who having used it is willing to 
settle for any other. The prices are $10, 
black leather, red edges; $12, gold 
edges; $15, morocco; $25, sealskin. 
After handing out a few of the $25 sort, 
you will be just in the mood for Father 
Regamey’s POVERTY ($2.50) in 
which you will find all the advantages 
of being poor. Seriously, don’t let the 
slight grimness of the subject put you 
off—it’s rather a wonderful book. 

Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


Sheed & Ward New York3 
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Like so many others who have pub- 
lished revelatory studies of bolshevism 
and Soviet affairs, Mr. Rossi is an ex- 
Communist. Six other former comrades 
or fellow-travelers, Arthur Koestler, 
Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, André 
Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen Spen- 
der, have banded together to write The 
God That Failed (Harper. $3.50) un- 
der Richard Grossman’s editorship. 
Each tells why he became a Communist 
or sympathizer and why he left the 
movement. It is obvious from these fas- 
cinating autobiographical sketches that 
communism exercised a _ pseudo-re- 
ligious magnetism for these liberal in- 
tellectuals and lost its hold on them 
when they realized that the party’s glib 
promises to work for the betterment 
of mankind were base deceit. 

Peter Pirogov’s Why I Escaped 
(Duell. $3.50) is also the story of a 
man who left communism but, unlike 
the half-dozen authors of the preceding 
book, Mr. Pirogov was born in Russia 
after the Bolsheviks took power and 
never enjoyed Western freedom until 
the day he, with a companion, flew a 
Soviet plane to the United States zone 
of Austria. Yet Mr. Pirogov escaped 
for essentially the same reason that 
the others left the party. He learned 
that Communist promises will never be 
kept, because the Comrades, if ever they 
really did dream of helping mankind, 
have lost the dream to a nightmare of 
power-hunger. 

Before World War II ended, Joseph 
Broz-Tito, the Communist partisan lead- 
er in Yugoslavia, had established a bol- 
shevik Hime in that unhappy country. 
Stephen Clissold, an Englishman who 
served with the Yugoslav partisans, has 
written the best account so far avail- 
able of Tito’s rise to power. In Whirl- 
wind (Philosophical Library. $3.75) 
Mr. Clissold shows that Tito was the 
directing genius of a conspiracy con- 
ceived in Moscow. He ends his story 
before the break between Tito and 
Stalin. 

Milla Logan, an American who 
longed to see the birthplace of her 
father and mother, made a pilgrimage 
to Tito’s Yugoslavia in 1948. Her ex- 
periences are recounted in Cousins and 
Commissars (Scribner’s. $2.75). Mrs. 
Logan saw a brave people struggling 
to rebuild a war-torn land and finding 
it difficult to reconcile themselves to 
the Communist Government’s regimen- 
tation. 

No country in Europe can better 
illustrate the struggle between East 
and West than Germany, arbitrarily 
divided between the contending Great 
Powers. In Western Germany there is 
hope for the future, a chance for Ger- 
many to rise again. In Eastern Ger- 
many there is the crushing weight of 
totalitarian bolshevism, a poor replace- 
ment for totalitarian Hitlerism. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, former Ameri- 
can military governor, has a dramatic 
story to tell in Decision in Germany 
(Doubleday. $4.50). The book is more 
than an apology for Gen. Clay’s ad- 
ministration. It is the history of a two- 
fold struggle: that between democracy 
and the German authoritarian tradition 
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and that between the West and Soviet 
bolshevism. Gen. Clay shows Soviet re- 
calcitrance in full bloom—the Berlin 
blockade for instance—but he demon- 
strates how it can be met and con- 
quered by unyielding firmness. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Howley has writ- 
ten a less temperate book than his one- 
time commanding officer. Berlin Com- 
mand (Putnam’s. $3.50) is primarily 
the story of the author’s much publi- 
cized conflict with the Russian authori- 
ties in Berlin. Undoubtedly the Rus- 
sians were an aggravating lot but, from 
Gen. Howley’s own account, he wasn’t 
an easy man to get along with either. 

How do the Germans come to be 
in such a parlous state? Friedrich 
Meinecke, distinguished German _his- 
torian, supplies The German Catas- 
trophe (Harvard. $3) as his answer. 
Professor Meinecke believes that the 
Nazis were able to profit from the latent 
weaknesses in Germany society. More 
than that, they were able to exploit 
mankind’s ineffectual attempts to deal 
ethically with the urges to nationhood 
and the social distribution of wealth, 
both induced by the French Revolution. 
But this is not a complete answer be- 
cause it fails to explain why the tragedy 
of Hitlerism was confined to Germany. 





The Nazi leaders—those who sur- 
vived the debacle—were made to pay 
for their sins at Nuremberg. After a 
trial before an international tribunal, 
which set a landmark in international 
law, some were condemned to death, 
others imprisoned, still others acquitted. 
John P. Kenny examines the Moral 
Aspects of Nuremberg (Dominican 
House of Studies. $3) and finds the 
trial justified and, for the most part, 
properly conducted. Dr. Kenny does 
find fault with certain procedural 
aspects of the trial, principally the too 
frequent insistence on positive law as 
justification. A better case, Dr. Kenny 
believes, would have been made on the 
basis of natural law. 

Owen Lattimore, now undergoing 
senatorial investigation on charges of 
being the top Red spy in the United 
States, and considered by many to be 
our foremost authority on Asia, doesn’t 
help his own case in Pivot of Asia 
(Atlantic-Little Brown. $3.50). He 
writes on Sinkiang, an inner Asian 
Chinese province of great strategic im- 
portance, and neglects to mention that 
the area is pretty well under Russian 
control. 


There was far more contact be- 
tween Asia and the West before the 
nineteenth century than most of us 
realize. Sir George Sansom, director 
of Columbia University’s East Asian 
Institute, tells about the early cultural 
impact of West upon East, particularly 
upon Japan, in The Western World and 
Japan (Knopf. $6). Sir George has 
written a fine book but his neglect of 
British East India Company influence 
on Japan is a strange one, especially 
since the Company may have influenced 
the Shogun’s expulsion of Catholic mis- 
sionaries and persecution of native 
Catholic converts. 

Italy From Napoleon to Mussolini 
(Columbia. $4.25) is another scholarly 
book by a Columbia professor, this 
time René Albrecht-Carrié. Professor 
Albrecht-Carrié combines felicitous style 
with extensive knowledge of Italian his- 
tory. His purpose is to examine the last 
150 years of that history in order to 
answer the question: how and why did 
fascism arise? Unfortunately he fails, 
The book furnishes very little “how” 
and only a modicum of “why.” But it 
contains several instructive essays on 
various aspects of Italy’s progress, in- 
cluding the country’s unification, Cav- 
our’s career, Mazzini’s ideas and Italy 
as a national state. 

Readers of the Catholic World will 
especially welcome Father James M. 
Gillis’ This Our Day (Paulist Press, 
$5), a collection of editorials from that 
alert monthly. In it—the dates of orig- 
inal publication range from 1934 to 
1948—Father Gillis discusses, in his in- 
imitable style, most of the great con- 
troversial issues of the times. Father 
Gillis wields a strong, frankly partisan 
pen. His views, as always, earn respect 
even when they are disputed. 

Martin Flavin, the novelist, has writ- 
ten Black and White (Harper. $4), fol- 
lowing a trip to South Africa, Bechua- 
naland and the Congo. He describes the 
pathetic conditions of poverty and dis- 
crimination under which the natives of 
those areas are forced to live. Mr. Fla- 
vin, nevertheless, passes on the glad 
tidings that the natives are awake to 
their injuries and adds that he has wit- 
nessed “the thrilling spectacle of a na- 
tion being born.” 

The last stop in this journey ’round 
the world is Canada. R. MacGregor 
Dawson has written Democratic Gov- 
ernment in Canada (Univ. of Minn. 
$2.75) to supply the need for a brief 
and descriptive account of our northern 
neighbor’s governmental system and 
has admirably achieved his goal. His 
book is a picture of government in ac- 
tion rather than a dry textbook on polit- 
ical science. 

One more book can be heartily recom- 
mended to the serious reader of inter- 
national affairs. That is the recently- 
published twenty-third edition of the 
Political Handbook of the World 
(Harper. $3.50), edited, as usual, by 
Walter H. Mallory. Here one can find 
the basic information on the govern- 
ments, political parties and press of all 
the world’s nations, corrected to Janu- 
ary 1 of this year. 

Leonarp J. SCHWEITZER 
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because America’s 32,117 net paid ABC circulation 
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The pages of history—today and yesterday 


Winston S. Churchill’s third volume of 
trenchant memoirs, The Grand Alliance 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $6) has just made 
its appearance. That the wartime Prime 
Minister of Great Britain should be 
able to describe his leading role in the 
most somber and fateful events of our 
era in prose of classic precision, beauty 
and eloquence is a boon alike to his- 
tory and to literature. Moreover, this 
volume, as an expression of Western 
culture, seems to herald a nostalgic re- 
turn to the half-forgotten value stand- 
ards of the pre-atomic age. It is as if, 
with our civilization in terrible jeop- 
ardy, we suddenly realized the intrinsic 
worth of much that is being wantonly 
betrayed and destroyed. Churchill is a 
vigorous symbol of the conservative 
spirit that seems to impregnate histori- 
cal writing this season. 

Britain’s highly gifted war leader pre- 
sents a shrewd analysis of the year 
1941—a year of destiny that brought 
Germany’s attack on Russia, the Atlan- 
tic Charter, British disasters in Africa 
and Greece, the destruction of the Ger- 
man battleship Bismarck and, as it 
closed, Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Churchill discounts his alleged 
opposition to the “second front.” The 
time-table, he explains, was upset by 
the stiff German resistance in North 
Africa. He denies any disagreement 
with Mr. Roosevelt on the necessity of 
defeating Germany before coming to 
grips with Japan. He takes pardonable 
pride in the Atlantic Charter and re- 
veals that it was, in its first draft, “a 
British production cast in my own 
words.” He has a word of praise for 
Harry Hopkins. Reviewing the flight of 
Rudolph Hess to Scotland, Mr. Church- 
ill comments that he is “glad not to 
be responsible for the way in which 
Hess has been and is being treated.” 
Hess was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment at the war-criminals trials in Ger- 
many. Mr. Churchill contends that Hess 
is a medical and not a criminal case 
and should be so regarded. 

American historians are also busily 
engaged in chronicling various phases 
of the recent conflict. Outstanding is 
the work of Samuel Eliot Morison, who 
not only writes with exceptional clarity 
and authority, but, as one colleague 
puts it, “with a good amount of brine 
in his pen.” His “History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War 
IT” has now reached the fifth of four- 
teen projected volumes. The Struggle 
for Guadalcanal, August 1942-February 
1943 (Little, Brown. $6) deals largely 
with strategy, tactics and logistics, but 
it contains enough of the human ele- 
ment to make it absorbing reading. 
Some of its pages are rather grim be- 
cause Morison makes no effort to cover 
up some disastrous mistakes made by 
our naval commanders. Following the 
battle of Savo Island, the Japanese con- 
tinued their efforts to bring reinforce- 
ments to Guadalcanal; the Americans 
made equally strong efforts to prevent 
the Japanese from doing so. The battles 
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of the Marines against the Japanese are 
given in detail. 

The Army’s version of what happened 
is given in John Miller’s Guadalcanal: 
The First Offensive (Department of the 
Army. $4). When read in connection 
with Professor Morison’s study, it of- 
fers a balanced and complete history of 
the bitterest and most complicated six 
months’ fighting of the Pacific war. Par- 
ticularly in the chapters dealing wit! 
the American operations during Decem- 
ber, 1942 and January, 1943 will the 
student of military history find the most 
useful new material on this important 
campaign. 

One of the most heart-warming and 
genial accounts to come out of World 
War II is M. P. Wees’ and F. B. Thorn- 
ton’s King-Doctor of Ulithi (Macmillan. 
$2.50). An American doctor and a Navy 





chaplain fell in love with the people 
on this small South Pacific group of 
coral islets, and were quickly beloved 
by them. The charm and integrity of 
the island people is lasting witness to 
the sound work of the first Jesuit mis- 
sionaries among them, as far back as 
the seventeenth century. In an affecting 
ceremony, Dr. Wees was made a co- 
king of the Ulithians by the hereditary 
King Ueg; but only shortly before he 
was ordered to another post. 

Theodore Roscoe’s U. S. Submarine 
Operation in World War Il (U. S. Na- 
val Institute. $10) contains 800 pages 
of thrilling narrative and 200 pages of 
pictures and charts. It is a highly com- 
petent and objective account of the he- 
roic contributions of the “silent service” 
to ultimate victory and serves as an in- 
valuable textbook on _pre-snorkel-era 
submarine warfare. 

The sick continent of Europe is an 
historical problem of the first magni- 
tude. Oscar Halecki’s The Limits and 
Divisions of European History (Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50) makes the point that 
while the supremacy of the European 
community is a thing of the past, the 
European tradition still survives in the 


United States and elsewhere. Dr. Ha- 
lecki would also like to jettison the tra- 
ditional division of Western civilization 
into ancient, medieval and modern pe- 
riods in favor of a Mediterranean age, 
a European age, and the modern or 
contemporary era. Howard K. Smith’s 
The State of Europe (Knopf. $3.75) 
purports to be a “survey of the dynamic 
forces shaping the future of a conti- 
nent.” It falls into the category of those 
works which aim to inform us as to the 
sort of world we live in and the sort of 
world that is struggling to be born. It is 
a provocative book that underscores the 
necessity for European unity. 


Today’s historians are beginning to 
say a good word for conservatism, 
Their present view is that, freed of the 
invidious connotations which have been 
attached to it, conservatism may rightly 
stand for an intelligent, valuable, valid 
social creed. This is the dominant theme 
of Peter Viereck’s brilliant study en- 
titled Conservatism Revisited (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50). The three chapters of this 
small book are devoted respectively to 
a formulation of the truly conservative 
principles, a reappraisal of the impact 
on Europe of their incarnation in the 
Metternich system, and an effort to 
show their relevance in the world of 
today. 

Mr. Viereck insists that we must 
make a distinction between conserva- 
tism and reaction. The former aims at 
preserving what is good in tradition 
while it advances social forms, by an 
orderly evolutionary process, toward a 
higher development. The aim of this 
development must be humane: the per- 
fection of the individual man within so- 
ciety. The orderliness of the process 
and the sociality of the aim emphasize 
the necessity and sanctity of law. 


While Viereck is not blind to the 
shortcomings of Metternich, he con- 
tends that the history-book judgment 
of him is uncritically black. The same 
verdict is rendered in Hannah Alice 
Straus’ The Attitude of the Congress of 
Vienna toward Nationalism in Ger- 
many, Italy and Poland (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.75). Mention should 
also be made of Thomas W. Copeland’s 
Our Eminent Friend Edmund Burke: 
Six Essays (Yale. $4) as indicative of 
a growing interest in this profound 
thinker upon eternally human problems. 
The recent discovery of a mass of 
Burke, Rockingham and Fitzwilliam 
papers offers historians a rich new mine 
of material for studying the age of the 
French and American revolutions. 


The conservative principle of under- 
standing the past in order to chart a 
safe and sane course out of the present 
confusion is dominant in James W. 
Gantenbein’s The Evolution of Our 
Latin-American Policy (Columbia U. 
Press. $12.50). It features a thorough 
compilation of the speeches and writ- 
ings of American statesmen who helped 
to formulate our Latin-American pol- 
icy. Another valuable aid to students 
of Latin-American history is R. A. 
Humphreys’ Latin America: A Selective 
Guide to Publications in English (Roy- 
al Institute of International Affairs. 
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$1.50). Nine hundred books and pub- 
lications are listed. There is a nice 
balance between political, economic, 
social and cultural interests. 

It may be that the radical socio- 
economic experiments now taking place 
in England account for the popularity 
of books on England’s past conservative 
and evolutionary achievements. The 
best of these studies are G. M. Trev- 
elyan’s Illustrated English Social His- 
tory (Longmans Green. $3.75); Elie 
Halévy’s The Liberal Awakening (Peter 
Smith. $6) and Goldwin Smith’s one- 
volume A History of England (Scrib- 
ner’s. $6.75). 

The Trevelyan volume, one of the 
most attractively illustrated of the sea- 
son, deals with Chaucer’s England and 
the early Tudors. There was nothing 
sudden in the growth of England’s dis- 
tinctive nationhood, but rather a grad- 
ual mingling of the modern with the 
medieval. Perhaps the mellow and im- 
mensely learned Master of Trinity is 
underscoring the need of caution and 
circumspection as England today faces 
a highly uncertain future. Halévy, the 
great French historical stylist, concen- 
trates attention on the critical nine- 
teenth century, an era so largely domi- 
nated, in the early decades at least, by 
Castlereagh and Canning. Both public 
servants were convinced that England’s 
traditional institutions left nothing to 
be desired. Dr. Smith’s work has a kind 
word for both King John of Magna 
Carta fame, as against the popular con- 
ception of him as the embodiment of 
all evil, and for Mary Tudor, who was 
personally kind and often magnanimous 
to her enemies, as against the popular 
myth that she was simply “Bloody 
Mary.” In the concluding chapters of 
the book, Dr. Smith affords ample proof 
that English troubles today are not 
ultimately or solely traceable to the 
policies of the harassed Labor Govern- 
ment. 

When did conservatism take a wrong 
turning? Historians are apparently 
probing for the correct answer to this 
pivotal question in the field of religion. 
Rev. Paul R. Rust’s The First of the 
Puritans and the Book of Common 
Prayer (Bruce. $3.75) helps greatly to 
destroy the myth that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was welcomed by the Eng- 
lish people at the Reformation, and 
that it was the work of those who in- 
tended to preserve the ancient priest- 
hood and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Established Church of England 
has always had at least two prominent 
parties. Although they have not held 
consistently to any specific form of be- 
lief, they have, nevertheless, repre- 
sented, on one hand, the conservatives 
who clung to tradition and, on the 
other, the innovators who despised it. 
The usual terms employed are High 
and Low Church. The antagonism 
started after the death of Henry VIII. 
The most valuable part of Father Rust’s 
book is the clear and unanswerable 
proof he offers that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was the work of the in- 
novating party, and that it was resisted, 
step by step, to the limit, by the con- 
servatives. This is of the utmost im- 


portance because it determines what 
the Pope, in his condemnation of Angli- 
can Orders, called the “native character 
or spirit” of the changes in religion. 
Louis Finkelstein’s two-volume work, 
The Jews: Their History, Culture and 
Religion (Harper. $12) represents a 
major effort to clear up gross misunder- 
standings between Christians and Jews. 
If we wish to build up a peaceful and 
united community in the United States, 
we need a more solid knowledge. We 
need to study the ideas and the great 
ideals that motivate the best that exists 
in either the Jewish or the Christian 
groups. Rev. Theodore Roemer’s The 
Catholic Church in the United States 
(Herder. $5) is intended to serve a dif- 
ferent purpose than Theodore May- 
nard’s Story of American Catholicism. 
It is intended primarily as a textbook 
for colleges and seminaries. Part I pre- 
sents a short account of the labors of 
Catholic explorers, pioneers and mis- 
sionaries in the Spanish, French and 
English territories. Part II describes the 
establishment of the Catholic hierarchy 
and the organization of the Church up 
to the early Councils of Baltimore. 
Part III deals with the efforts of the 
Church to absorb the huge flood of 
Catholic immigrants who poured into 
the country during the decades follow- 
ing 1840. Part IV discusses the prob- 
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lems of the mature American Church 
from 1908, when Pius X put an end to 
its former mission status, down to our 
own day. The book deserves the widest 
possible circulation. 

Archie Robertson’s That Old-Time 
Religion (Houghton, Mifflin. $3) is 
largely concerned with those present- 
day small sects which stress emotional- 
ism in their faith and worship, and ap- 
peal exclusively to the lower cultural 
and economic strata of Americans. J. 
H. Powell’s Bring Out Your Dead (U. 
of Pennsylvania. $3.75) is a detailed 
account of the 1793 plague that wrought 
such havoc in Philadelphia. The cour- 
ageous zeal of Dr. Benjamin Rush is 
praised highly by the author, who does 
not, however, hesitate to tell the tragic 
results of this physician’s persistent 
stubbornness in spurning advice from 
other doctors and surgeons. 

Religion necessarily embodies the 
idea of pilgrimage—a return, in fact 
or in spirit, to the sources and well- 
springs of traditional faith. H. F. M. 
Prescott’s Friar Felix at Large (Yale. 


$3.75) is one of the most timely and 
delightful books of the season. Friar 
Felix went on two pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land in the fifteenth century out 
of a sense of personal devotion to 
Christ. This Dominican was a hardy 
soul, and never, whatever the incon- 
veniences and the dangers, lost his zest 
for new places or his interest in people. 
Nor did he lag in his determination to 
note down what seemed to him of in- 
terest. It is because he noted down and 
because Mr. Prescott saw the charm of 
his observations—and preserves it in 
his translation—that we have a travelog 
of universal appeal. 

Benjamin Farrington’s Francis Ba- 
con: Philosopher of Industrial Science 
(Schuman. $3.50) provides an interest- 
ing commentary on the thought and 
writings of a man who despised all 
knowledge that did not bear fruit in 
works which improved the conditions 
of life. 

The United States has not been par- 
ticularly noted for its devotion to con- 
servatism. Yet John B. Rae and Thomas 
H. D. Mahoney’s The United States in 
World History (McGraw-Hill. $5) is 
essentially a recognition of the mutual 
interdependence of nations and hence 
marks a return to the ideals and prac- 
tices of medieval Christendom. The 
book has all the virtues of brevity and 
readability. It brings into convenient 
proximity fairly dependable summaries 
of both European and American his- 
tory. 

Kenneth P. Williams’ Lincoln Finds 
a General: A Military Study of the 
Civil War (Macmillan. $12.50) is a 
significant contribution to our military 
history. The basic pattern, suggested 
in the title, is Lincoln’s painful search 
for a general and his disappointment 
with unsuccessful commanders—Mc- 
Dowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, 
Hooker, Meade—while all the time 
Grant was “maturing in the West.” 

Robert Tallant’s The Romantic New 
Orleans (Dutton. $4.50) admirably por- 
trays the glittering ante-bellum society 
and its twentieth-century counterpart, 
the complex foundation for the annual 
Mardi Gras and spring fiestas. The 
book concentrates upon the splendid 
exploits of the Marignys, the Pontalbas, 
the Macarty’s; the rivalries of the 
Krewes of Proteus, Comus and Rex; 
the lavish hospitality tendered famous 
visitors; the parties large and small, 
formal and informal; and a few of the 
most spectacular duels. There are only 
brief references to the Basin Street set, 
and almost nothing at all about the 
Negroes who have composed a third or 
more of the population of the city since 
almost the earliest times and who con- 
tributed their full share toward making 
New Orleans both what it used to be 
and what it is. 

Louis C. Hunter’s Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers (Harvard. $10) will 
tell you all you could possibly want to 
know about the role filled by the steam- 
boat on the trans-Appalachian rivers of 
the United States. Illustrations through- 
out the book are consistently revelant 
and helpful. Joun J. O'Connor 
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Books that nourish the spirit 


Remarks the Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., 
in the Preface he has contributed to the 
symposium Mental Prayer and Modern 
Life (Kenedy. $2.75) : 


In desperate times, such as our 
own, where the soul of man is put 
in constant jeopardy by the very 
spirit of the world in which he 
lives, where every enticement is 
offered to his senses, every impedi- 
ment placed in the way of his 
stumbling feet, every threat hurled 
against his none too courageous 
heart, where the very air he 
breathes is poisoned—there the ur- 
gency of prayer is a desperate 
thing. 


It was the almost chance reading of 
Ludolph of Saxony’s Lives of the 
Saints that stirred a convalescent 
Spanish soldier, Ifigo de Loyola, to 
emulate their efforts for God and men. 
That reading, under God’s insistent 
grace, began a new career magistrally 
related by Paul Dudon, S.J., in his 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola (Bruce. $5). 
Triumphantly translated by Father Wil- 
liam J. Young, S.J., Pére Dudon’s book 
is acclaimed as the complete Life of 
the Founder of the Jesuits—balanced, 
scholarly, intensely personal. Pedro Le- 
turia, S.J., Dean of the Faculty of Ec- 


clesiastical History at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, wrote of the saint’s 
crucial conversion period in his /nigo 
de Loyola (LeMoyne College Press. 
$4.50). His research on the background 
of the courtier-about-to-become-a-saint 





FIVE NOTEWORTHY 
RELIGIOUS WORKS 


St. Ignatius of Loyola, by 
Dudon-Young 


The Salvation of the Nations, by 
Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


Fitting God Into the Picture, by 
Mary Lewis Coakley 


Vessel of Clay, by Leo Trese 


The Drama of Atheist Human- 
ism, by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 











has been translated by Aloysius J. 
Owen, S.J. 

The founder of another religious fam- 
ily, the Marianist Congregation of 
priests and brothers, has had his por- 
trait done by Katherine Burton for a 
triple anniversary celebration. It was a 


hundred years ago that William Joseph 
Chaminade died, that his Society of 
Mary was established in America, that 
the University of Dayton was opened. 
Chaminade: Apostle of Mary (Bruce. 
$3) is new evidence of Katherine Bur- 
ton’s skill in so presenting the events 
of a crowded life spent in stormy days 
that a warm and vivid personality 
emerges clearly limned. 

Another established biographer, Dan- 
iel Sargent, describes the career of an- 
other founder of two religious congre- 
gations, a tireless missionary, a tireless 
promoter of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Most Holy 
Heart of Mary, Saint John Eudes. Their 
Hearts Be Praised (Kenedy. $3.50) is 
by way of a welcome to the newly es- 
tablished American foundation of the 
Eudists. Moving extracts from the 
saint’s meditations and letters should 
serve to popularize the spiritual writ- 
ings of the priests’ priest, whose book 
on the Most Holy Heart of Mary is a 
classic and whose spiritual tracts were 
eagerly sought by the laity in the day 
when Jansenism was imperiling the 
faith in France. 

Charles de Foucauld was a different 
kind of Frenchman living in a different 
kind of France. A wealthy aristocrat 
and a dissolute cavalry officer in the 
colonial army, he decided in 1888 to 
become a Trappist. He left the Trap- 
pists to become a convent servant at 
Nazareth in his effort to be as close as 
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We've never outgrown 


FRIENDLINESS 


For a century the Emigrant Savings Bank has offered 
its depositors a maximum degree of protection and 


security for their savings. And for a century its service has been characterized 
by a spirit of neighborly helpfulness that has attracted an ever increasing 
number of depositors. 

Today, Emigrant serves more than 305,000 people, yet it has never out- 
grown friendliness. Entering a second century of service to the thrifty, 
Emigrant will continue to be a bank that makes its depositors feel right 


at home. 
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possible to Jesus. That quest took him 
ultimately to Algeria where, as a priest, 
he could in solitude make Jesus in the 
Holy Eucharist present in the desert. 
Anne Fremantle, long familiar with 
North Africa, makes clear de Fou- 
cauld’s career of silently bearing wit- 
ness to Christ in Desert Calling (Holt. 
$4). 

His determination to shed completely 
all the trappings of Western living for 
his apostolate among the Touaregs, his 
admiration for the asceticism and awe 
of God found in Islam’s holy men are 
contained in the book by Pére Jean 
Daniélou, whose The Salvation of 
the Nations (Sheed & Ward. $2) ambi- 
tions the cultivation of a “genuine mis- 
sionary spirituality by broadening and 
deepening the missionary perspective” 
in our minds. Even Pére Daniélou, how- 
ever, would surely have his reserva- 
tions over Pére de Foucauld’s easy 
identification of France’s colonial pol- 
icy with the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Out-of-date Catholics who think of 
the missions merely in terms of can- 
celed stamps and abandoned infants 
rescued from culverts are in need of 
having their vision widened by Pére 
Daniélou. A more popular substitute 
would be Robert Considine’s The Mary- 
knoll Story (Doubleday. $3). Consi- 
dine, columnist, sports writer and crack 
“as told to” ghost writer, was also a 
war correspondent who came upon 
American priests and sisters in the 
most unexpected places across the 
world. 


Men and women, as American as 
the hot dog, and as much a part 
of Christ as Peter, are bringing 
love and life and health and hope 
and the faith to these places and 
the human beings who _ inhabit 
them. 


Here, in a professional feature-story 
writer’s lively prose, interleaved with 
prize-winning photographs, are sketches 
of one group—the members of Mary- 
knoll—of that splendid army manning 
the outposts. 

On the home front, the unglamor- 
ized heroines, the sisters who staff our 
parochial schools, get some attention— 
at least indirectly. The story of the 
founding of the Sisters of Mercy by 
Mother Catherine McAuley in Ireland 
and of the young community’s pioneer- 
ing work in western Pennsylvania un- 
der Mother Francis Warde, is the 
theme of Katherine Burton’s So Surely 
Anchored (Kenedy. $3.50). Mother 
Seton: Mother of Many Daughters 
(Doubleday. $2.50) is a reissue of the 
Rev. Charles I. White’s account of the 
foundress of the Emmitsburg Sisters 
of Charity. So authoritative is Father 
White’s book, first published in 1853, 
that it has been accepted by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites as a substitute 
for living witnesses in the process held 
concerning Mother Elizabeth Seton’s 
hoped-for canonization. For girls eager 
to emulate such women, as well as for 
all engaged in. vocational guidance, 


Sister Mary Paul Reilly has written 
What Must I Do? (Bruce $1.60), the 
story of a religious vocation to the sis- 
terhood, dramatically presented through 
the eyes of a typical “Sister Mary Mi- 
chael.” 

Perhaps, given the growing maturity 
of American Catholicism, “Sister Mary 
Michael” will be more drawn to the 
contemplative life; perhaps, under ex- 
traordinary graces, she might become 
a Trappistine saint like St. Lutgarde, 
of Aywiéres in Flanders, whose life 
Thomas Merton recounts under the title 
What Are These Wounds? (Bruce. 
$2.50). St. Lutgarde, who lived during 
the era of Saints Francis, Dominic and 
Thomas Aquinas, was a forerunner of 
St. Margaret Mary, who had her famous 
vision of the Sacred Heart on June 16, 
1646, precisely four hundred years after 
St. Lutgarde’s death. Another contem- 
porary of the Cistercian mystic of Flan- 
ders and, like her, favored with revela- 
tions of the Sacred Heart, was St. Ger- 
trude. Her Life and Revelations, edited 
a century ago by the Irish Poor Clares, 
has been reissued by Newman ($4). A 
modern favorite of the Sacred Heart 
was Sister Josepha Menendez, a lay 
sister of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. The revelations contained in her 
The Way of Divine Love (Newman. 
$4.25) have created wide interest. 

She who is Mother of the Sacred 
Heart and pondered fruitfully His most 
intimate revelations wins full treatment 
of her role in our spiritual development 
in The Mother of Our Saviour (Herder. 
$4). Pére Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., celebrated Thomist theologian, 
divides his work into two sections: 
Mary’s motherhood of God and _ her 
motherhood of men. Translated by the 
Rev. Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp., the book 
continues a heartening trend—resting 
devotion solidly on dogmatic founda- 
tions. Readers deterred by the technical 
apparatus of formal theology, however, 
will find the book a difficult, if reward- 
ing study. Admittedly more “popular” 
in its purposes is Rev. Martin Demp- 
sey’s in Praise of Our Lady (Wagner. 
$2.75), a collection of sermons, includ- 
ing a novena to Our Lady of Fatima. 

A “how to do it” book on growth in 
holiness, particularly for women in the 
world, is Mary Lewis Coakley’s Fitting 
God Into the Picture (Bruce. $2.50). 
Herself a busy housewife and mother, 
Mrs. Coakley learned the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the faith in helping in- 
struct her husband, a_ non-Catholic. 
With her interest quickened by an adult 
examination of the catechism truths, 
she continued her investigations of how 
to spiritualize daily life in hectic sub- 
urban America of 1950. Certainly I’m 
a Catholic (Bruce. $2.50) is, as its as- 
sertive title suggests, a layman’s ex- 
planation of the faith that is in him. 
Looking around at the confusion of the 
day—the chaos in the fields of eco- 
nomics, politics, human relations, ed- 
ucation and international affairs — 
Thomas McDermott finds the only solu- 
tion in the Catholic doctrine of man, a 
body-soul composite, created by God, 
reborn in grace in Christ and nourished 
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READY THIS SPRING 


but in season 
the year ‘round 


GERMANY: 
2000 YEARS 
By Kurt F. Reinhardt 


Unique is this history of Germany in 
which every aspect of her artistic and 
literary as well as her sociological and 
scientific developments are thoroughly 
covered by able Stanford University 
professor. $8.50 


SSS 
HOW TO EDUCATE 


HUMAN BEINGS 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Dr. Fitzpatrick—himself a college pres- 
ident—frankly faces the reasons why 
modern education has failed and what 
must be done to give human beings a 
truly sound and effective education. 


$2.75 





WHAT ARE 
THESE WOUNDS? 


By Thomas Merton 
First on America’s Book Log and an 
inspiration any season of the year... 
the life of St. Lutgarde, thirteenth-cen- 
tury Trappistine, told by that gifted 
twentieth-century Trappist, Thomas 
Merton. 
OOO 
And coming... 


In four volumes, Father Krenz’s monu- 
mental work... 


OUR WAY 
TO THE FATHER 
Leo M. Krenz, S.J. 
A year’s course in timely meditations 
for religious. 


A synthesis of St. Teresa’s writings in 
one volume... . 
SELECTED 
WRITINGS OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
William J. Doheny, C.S.C. 

One of the most authentic and com- 
plete collections in the English lan- 


guage. 
oCOCOCX 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
405 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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enough 
for God? 


Children from the public schools 
who attend Sunday classes in reli- 
gion spend well under 1% of their 
time in the catechetical class, about 
90% of their time in their homes. 


Teachers zealous to make that 1% 
on Sundays as vital and interesting 
as sible use the Confraternity 
editions of the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER (grades 7-8), the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 4-5-6), 
and Our LiTTLe MESSENGER (grades 
2-3). These publications also carry 
the influence of religion into the 
home, by encouraging spare-time 
reading. Edited by nationally known 
catechists, they teach authoritatively 
and colorfully, with fresh new texts 
each week, leavened with fun and 
the light touch. 


The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(edited by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leon 
A. McNeill) and the JuNioR CATH- 
OLIC MESSENGER (edited by the Rev. 
George M. Dennerle) will treat the 
Sacraments next year, and will fol- 
low an instruction cycle based on 
the revised Baltimore Catechism. 
Our LITTLE MESSENGER (edited b 
the Rey. Aloysius J. Heeg, S. J. 
prepares children for First Holy 
Communion. 


To plan now for more instruc- 
tive and worth-while Confra- 
ternity classes next fall, place 
your tentative order now— 
you may revise it up or down 
in September! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, 
PUBLISHER, INC. 


124 East Third Street Dayton 2, Ohio 
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and guided by the Church Christ estab- 
lished. Catholicism is seen as a way of 
thinking about man and his current 
problems, as providing the only answer 
to contemporary confusions, the only 
antidote to modern bitterness and 
despair. 


More exhortatory than apologetic, 
more inspiring than closely reasoned, 
is the collection of Cardinal Saliége’s 
messages to the people of France, Who 
Shall Bear the Flame? (Fides. $2.75). 
They are a stirring call to action in the 
hour of the world’s uncertainty, a chal- 
lenge to direct service as the Christian 
witness needed in this hour of the 
world’s woe. The Cardinal’s pastoral 
spirit will not tolerate Catholics’ refusal 
to play their religiously-motivated, reli- 
giously-mandated role in temporal al- 
fairs on the excuse that Catholicism is a 
spiritual doctrine. “We live in a world 
of time and space,” he declares. “To 
forget that is to become fair game for 
the materialists.” The spirit of faith, 
love, penance and conquering hope, 
a literal living of the life of the Gospel, 
alone can give spiritual victory, His 
Eminence insists. This same spirit in- 
forms Charles Péguy’s The Mystery 
of the Charity of Joan of Arc (Pan- 
theon. $3). It was certainly the spirit 
of Peter Maurin, whose “Easy Essays” 
have been collected as Catholic Radi- 
calism (Catholic Worker. $1) and il- 
lustrated by Ed Willock. Peter’s preach- 
ing aimed at “creating a new society 
within the shell of the old” through 
each individual’s fulfillment of his per- 
sonal responsibility to look after the 
needs of his brother, the establishment 
of Houses of Hospitality and farming 
communes. 


In his simple purposefulness Peter 
was akin to another native of France, 
close enough to him in age to be his 
sister. But Thérése Martin was born of 
a bourgeois family, not of peasant 
stock. If bourgeois mannerisms clung 
to her writing, the emptiness of bour- 
geois values she ruthlessly rejected 
out of love of Our Lord. John Beevers 
makes this clear in a new life of the 
Little Flower, Storm of Glory (Sheed 
& Ward. $3), that contains new material 
supplied by Mére Pauline, Thérése’s sis- 
ter and novice mistress. The sentimen- 
tal conception of the Little Flower, held 
by all too many, will be further chal- 
lenged by the Collected Letters of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux translated by F. J. 
Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $3.75). These 
246 letters reveal the saint’s growth in 
sanctity, a sanctity of austere, iaremit- 
ting heroism. 


Growth in sanctity, both of the laity 
and the sisterhoods, is primarily the 
responsibility of the parish clergy. One 
of their number, Father Leo Trese, has 
admirably adumbrated their aspira- 
tions, inspirations and interruptions in 
a series of sketches, Vessel of Clay 
(Sheed & Ward. $2), that affectionately 
records the day of the busy priest, from 
the moment his hand gropes for the 
alarm clock at 6:30 A.M., until, sitting 
on the edge of his bed at 11:30, wind- 
ing the alarm, he lists his regrets for 
wasted opportunities and with a “phooey 


on me,” asks God’s merciful under- 
standing. 

Dedicated to the “Little People” of 
Christ’s Church, THE LAITY, whose 
love and reverence for their priests 
makes us so often ashamed of falling 
so short of their just expectations, 
Vessel of Clay is sure to increase that 
well warranted “love and reverence.” 
Its transparent honesty, humanness and 
simple courage account for its appear- 
ance on America’s Best Seller list even 
before reviews had begun to praise it. 

Vessel of Clay will make a fine or- 
dination gift. So, too, will Father Eu- 
gene Boylan’s The Spiritual Life of the 
Priest (Newman. $2.50). Add to your 
list Reason to Revelation, by Daniel 
J. Saunders, S.J. (Herder. $3.50), a 
work of scientific apologetic, establish- 
ing the truth that Christ is God and 
His Word Revelation. And, for other 
possible ordination-gift suggestions, 
don’t forget the three-volume package 
of Sunday sermon developments—Fa- 
ther Donaghy’s Hear Ye Him, Father 
Delaney’s In Him Was Life and Joseph 
A. Breig’s God in Our House (Amer- 
ica. $7.50). 

Speaking of the priesthood occasions 
the reminder that the plea for prayers 
for “Stray Shepherds,” recounting Fa- 
ther E. Boyd Barrett’s wanderings, soul 
torment and return, has been expanded 
into book form. No other AMERICA 
article evoked such interest in recent 
years. The moving gratitude and naked 
sincerity of the expanded version, 
Shepherds in the Mist (McMullen. $2), 
will win new readers and new interest 
in the crusade of prayer the author 
implores. 

Christendom’s largest threat and the 
Holy Father’s chief concern today is 
the immense drift away from God. 
Feuerbach and Marx, Nietzche and 
Compte were convinced that faith in 
God was disappearing forever. The dis- 
tinguished French theologian, Henri de 
Lubac, S.J., analyzes their thought, 
origins and aftermath in The Drama 
of Atheist Humanism (Sheed & Ward. 
$4). The net effect of these men—if not 
their set purpose—was to destroy the 
civilization popularly known as Chris- 
tendom. The creative influence of re- 
ligion on that civilization was the theme 
of Christopher Dawson’s Gifford Lec- 
tures at the University of Edinburgh 
last year, now published as Religion 
and the Rise of Western Culture (Sheed 
& Ward. $3.50). Another effect of the 
nineteenth-century exponents of this- 
world-only philosophy was an optimistic 
denial of the possibility of miracles. 
A product of that philosophy, a young 
French doctor, went down to Lourdes 
in 1902 and had his arrogant assump- 
tion of the omnicompetence of science 
shattered by witnessing and subsequent- 
ly testing the cure of a young girl 
dying of tubercular peritonitis. The 
physician was Alexis Carrel, who ulti- 
mately died a fervent Catholic. The 
Voyage to Lourdes (Harper. $1) is his 
account of the evidence that shook his 
intellectual pride. 
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A commentary on the Third Part of 
St. Thomas’ Theological Summa 
By 
REV. REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0O.P. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., S.T.D. 
$9.00 








This commentary on the Third Part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica has 
the sound reasoning, orderly treatment, and thoroughness that we have 
learned to expect from the great Dominican theologian, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange. The main divisions of the work treat of the mystery of the In- 
carnation and the mystery of the Redemption, the former being the larger 
part. 





The discussion of the hypostatic union is unusually complete; the question 
of Christ as the head of the Church takes up about twenty pages, the 
scientia Christi about thirty pages. 





In the part dealing with the mystery of the Redemption, the author discusses 
the various aspects of the mystery, such as the death of Christ and His 
descent into Hell, Christ as King and Judge. 





As a sort of supplement the volume includes a compendium of Mariology 
(thirty pages). Of timely interest is the question of the definability of the 
doctrine of the Assumption. 





That the subject is important is a truism for every theologian. That it is 
clearly and comprehensively treated is assured by the fact that it comes from 
the pen of Father Garrigou-Lagrange. (725 pages. ) 











PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: IN PREPARATION: 

THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the (De Deo Trino et Creatore)—A Com- 
First Part of St. Thomas’ Theological mentary on the Second Part of St. 
Summa, Translated by Dom Bede Rose, Thomas’ Theological Summa. Transla- 


0.S.B., S.T.D. $6.00 tion by Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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L cethilic \ 
Social Thought 


Its Approach to 





Contemporary Problems 
By MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
The Florida State University 








Foreword by the 
REVEREND PAUL H. FURFEY 


The Catholic University of America 


N impartial survey by a non-Catholic 

4 2% of the views of leading Catholic stu- 
dents of social science from the Renais- 
sance to the present. Answers such ques- 
tions as: What do Catholics regard as 
sociology? What contributions have Cath- 
olics made to social theory and the specia! 
branches of sociology? Not a review of 
“official” Catholic social philosophy, it is 
rather an evaluation of what Catholic 
scholars have contributed to the science 
in the past five hundred years. 550 pages. 
$5.00 


the MEANING 
of ANXIETY 


By Rollo May, Consuliing Psychologist. 
A new inquiry into a subject that concerns 
everyone today. Dr. May draws on theories 
advanced by philosophers, biologists, eco- 
nomists, and thinkers over the past hun- 
dred years. From these, he weaves the 
common elements in their thinking into a 
concept of anxiety which he has been able 
to test in actual case study. His conclu- 
sions not only indicate a sound way to 
overcome neurotic anxiety, but also an- 
swer the question of whether anxiety has 
its normal healthy form—a condition of 
creative activity leading to the capacity 
for a fuller life. $4.50 





COUNSELING the HANDICAPPED 


in the Rehabilitation Process 


By Kenneth W. Hamilton, Ohio State 
University. An unusual new and practical 
picture of the part the counselor can play 
in helping disabled people return to an 
active part in competitive community life. 
In the belicf that most counselors are not 
acquainted with the extent of the agencies 
available for this purpose, the author gives 
a full account of them, and presents valu- 
able information on their most effective 
use. An informative book for anyone who 
must deal with disabled men or women. 


$3.50 


Order on examination. Money 
refunded if books returned in 
5 days. Address Dept. 246 
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The National Liturgical Week, held 
in St. Louis Jast August, was devoted to 
the theme “The Sanctification of Sun- 
day.” The Proceedings, always rich in 
suggestions for clergy and laity, are 
available from The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Conception, Mo. ($2). 

Material for spiritual reading is 
found in Whither Goest Thou?, retreat 
conferences for religious by the Most 
Rev. E. K. Lynch, Prior General of the 
Carmelites (Newman. $4.75); in Fa- 
ther Henry Romanowski’s The Unholy 
Three (Bruce. $2.75), a consideration 
of the world, the flesh and the devil 
and their corresponding enemies, pray- 
er, mortification and the Eucharist; and 


The social scene on 


The headlines that compel attention 
today concern the danger our society 
faces from a foreign godless “ism”— 
and from its devotees among ourselves 

and the efforts of our Government to 
protect us from that danger. Behind 
the headlines is the war of ideas fought 
in books and classrooms for the control] 
of men’s minds. The news of the head- 
lines is grave; but we can understand 
it only by comprehending its back- 
ground, A good many books published 
in the last few months enable us to com- 
prehend both background and news. 
Because there are so many, and since 
they tie in with several others con- 
nected with political society and 
thought, let us explore first the other 
areas of the social front, and then re- 
turn to the main battle. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The recently spreading enlightenment 
on industrial relations has produced 
several new books in confirmation and 
development of the industrial-coopera- 
tion thesis. Probably of most signifi- 
cance is the joint effort of a group of 
industrial leaders and_ clergymen. 
Human Relations and Modern Busi- 
ness (Prentice-Hall. $1.25). 

This group, aware that only a deep 
study and sincere application of the 
Christian ethic can rescue our world 
from social chaos, spent three years 
meeting periodically in trying to formu- 
late the moral foundations for business 
conduct. The clergy in the group were 
long on social theory and moral prin- 
ciples, but short on the ins and outs 
of business practices; the labor and 
business men were slow on the theory, 
but quick on practical understanding. 
By pooling their resources they con- 
structed a summary but well thought- 
out code of business morality. 

In the same current is William B. 
Given Jr.’s Bottom-Up Management: 
People Working Together (Harper. 
$2.50). The author, president of the 
successful American Brake Shoe Co., 
adds his weight to the thesis that man- 
agement fails itself, its stockholders and 
its public when it overlooks or rejects 
the potential cooperative contribution 
of its work-force. Aside from the in- 


in Father Henry Mohr’s God and the 
Soul (Herder. $4), reflections on the 
Sunday gospels. 

Monsignor Ronald Knox has finished 
his herculean labors of translating 
sacred scripture. The second volume of 
his The Old Testament (Sheed & Ward. 
$5) made possible a new Latin-English 
Missal with all scripture passages taken 
from the Knox Version (Sheed & Ward. 
$10, $12, $15 and $25). Good news! 
And if the Monsignor doesn’t know yet 
what Purgatory is like, there is a book 
with that title by Martin Jugie, A.A. 
(Newman. $3.25) to explain in great 
detail the punishment he has paid in 
part by his unwearying efforts. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 





the home front 


trinsic value of the ideas suggested. 
again we have an important confirma- 
tion of the ideas of social theorists by 
a man in a position to confirm them 
from competent experience. 

Mirroring this expanded concern for 
the human side of labor, Gordon 
floom’s and Herbert Northrup’s Eco- 
nomics of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions (Blakiston. $5) merits wide at- 
tention. It integrates labor problems 
with economic theory, and manifests 
mature judgment in its treatment of 
such issues as seniority, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, ete. The authors overlook the 
distinction between the economic and 
political functions of government in 
discussing strikes against the govern- 
ment. and they omit in the bibliography 
any reference to religious writings on 
their subject. But the good points 
merit recognition as a distinct advance 
in the field. Many labor classes will be 
glad to use the book. 

Four historical studies come to our 
attention. First and least important. 
Aleine Austin’s The Labor Story (Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.50) is not what it 
could have been. The author has the 
-tyle and apparently the information 
‘o have written what her book is adver- 
tised as, namely, “A Popular History 
of American Labor.” It could have been 
the answer to a real. widespread Ameri- 
can need to know the fundamentals of 
the labor movement. But the author’s 
evident extremism in championing labor 
and particularly the CIO destroys that 
possibility. 

Likewise Elias Lieberman’s Unions 
Before the Law (Harper. $5) fails 
somewhat because of its pro-labor bias, 
though it contains a wealth of valuable 
material. It reviews most interestingly 
and capably the great court battles in 
American labor history, and should be 
a valuable aid to all students of indus- 
trial relations and labor law. Mr. Lieb- 
erman’s forty years of experience in 
labor and law give authority to his 
writing. 

The Rev. Henry Brown’s The Catholic 
Church and Knights of Labor (Catholic 
U. Press. $4) is a careful and interest- 
ing study of Cardinal Gibbons’ fight to 
-ave the Knights of Labor from papal 
condemnation, and the importance of 
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his victory for the labor movement and 
Catholic social efforts in this country. 
The wealth of Catholic Americana which 
is included helps us to understand 
both the religious sympathy and antipa- 
thy among various groups of labor to- 
day. 

One of the finest studies on a particu- 
lar field of industrial relations is that by 
the Rev. James McGinley, S.J., Labor 
Relations in the New York Rapid 
Transit Systems, 1904-44 (King’s Crown 
Press. $6.50). Here we have top-flight 
scholarship, painstaking and objective 
research, a competently blended account 
of legal, financial, industrial and civic 
history, and a very judicious moral es- 
timate of still controverted issues. 
Father McGinley’s application of Cath- 
olic social principles to various indus- 
trial problems commands grateful study 
by all of us. 


INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 


Progress continues in our efforts to 
achieve interracial harmony — despite 
the still current antics of, among others, 
certain legislators and hotel managers 
in the nation’s capital. That this prog- 
ress will continue is the reasoned con- 
viction of Ina Corinne Brown in Race 
Relations in a Democracy (Harper. $2). 
The author is an experienced writer on 


prime mover in dispelling prejudice 
and the policy of segregation through 


the multiple means of modern commu- 
nications and social organizations—in- 
cluding religion with its particularly 
important motivation. 

Much less encouraging is Hodding 
Carter’s Southern Legacy (Louisiana 
State U. Press. $3), which insists on 
maintaining the superior-inferior status 
between white and colored races. Not 
only does the author admit there is no 
reasonable basis for that policy; he 
claims that the people of the South 
“must not be set apart as an incom- 
prehensible, stubborn contradiction” 
if they uphold the policy. Mr. Carter’s 
excellence as a writer will help inter- 
ested readers clearly see how this atti- 
tude is sustained by a Southerner who 
has not yet seen the light which is al- 
ready seen and spread by an increasing 
number of his co-Southerners. 

Mr. Carter might find a reason why 
the Negro finds human dignity and in- 
ferior status incompatible, which he 
suggests should not be the case, in 
Arnold Rose’s The Negro’s Morale (U. 
of Minnesota Press. $2.50). Mr. Rose, 
collaborator with Gunnar Myrdal in the 
classic work on race relations in the 
United States, writes on Negro intra- 
racial relations and attitudes, thus giv- 
ing us an opportunity to appreciate 
more accurately Negro relations with 
other racial groups. 

Negroes in American Society (Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.50), by Maurice R. Davie, 
is the best study of the question since 
Myrdal’s book appeared, and is the 
inost up-to-date. An historical survey 


precedes studies on tenancy, delin- 
quency, economic status, religion, inter- 
marriage, lynching, etc. The problem is 
considered not so much Negro as Negro- 
white, obviously a correct approach. 
Mr. Davie’s bibliography includes Cath- 
olic sources, and he refers fairly to 
Catholic interracial work. 

On the general question of prejudice, 
whether racial or religious, and the 
causes, effects and cure thereof, Everett 
Clinchy has written A Handbook on 
Human Relations (Farrar. $2). With 
many years of experience in eliminating 
prejudice by education, Dr. Clinchy, 
president of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, is able to make 
several practical suggestions for pro- 
grams to eliminate group friction. 
When he deals with motivation and re- 
ligious principles, however, he mani- 
fests an obvious confusion that will dis- 
satisfy many readers. 


Domestic RELATIONS 


Making one more stop before enter- 
ing the arena of politics and ideas, we 
note a pair of analytic studies on the 
family and n.arriage which will inter- 
est professional students. Reuben Hill’s 
Families Under Stress: Adjustment to 
the Crises of War Separation and Re- 
union (Harper. $4.50) is a research study 
concerning the ability of the family 
to readjust itself after forced disunion. 
Both its methodology and results should 
help future investigators in their study 
of the family in other crises, e.g., the 
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tendency to dismemberment in the face 
of modern industrial mobility. Doctor 
Edmund Bergler’s Conflict in Marriage 
(Harper. $2.75) is another case study, 
but more in the field of psycho-pathol- 
ogy in marriage. The author analyzes 
the signs and causes of three divisions 
of marital unhappiness: the general, 
the expressible and the inexpressible. 
Usually the causes are found in the un- 
happy spouse’s own psychological con- 
dition. Persons interested in marriage 
counseling will find some helpful leads 
here. 


PouiticaL Society 


An excellent guide to viewing our 
country’s place in the current world 
community is John Campbell’s The 
United States in World Affairs, 1948-49 
(Harper. $5), the third volume in the 
postwar series of the Council of For- 
eign Relations. Completely objective, 
it neither attacks nor defends, nor even 
subjectively interprets American policy. 
While the writing of contemporary his- 
tory is of course replete with difficulty, 
it is most important and useful, espe- 
cially when the writing is as objec- 
tive as Mr. Campbell’s in each of the 
three volumes of the series thus far 
published. Indeed its value becomes 
more obvious in view of Gabriel Al- 
mond’s The American People and For- 
eign Policy (Harcourt, Brace. $3.75), 
the latest publication of the Yale In- 
stitute of International Studies. This 
book recognizes the difficulty of recon- 
ciling public inertia in a democracy 
with the need for enlightened leader- 
ship in formulating foreign policy, espe- 
cially in our times. If more people 
(teachers, students, the public) could 
read the above two books, or others like 
them, our citizenry would be able to 
hold tighter rein on our foreign policy 
experts. 

Conduct of foreign affairs relates 
to the Department of State, and we 
find a book with precisely that title by 
Graham Stuart (Macmillan. $7.50). In- 
cidentally concerned with policies and 
policy-makers, the book primarily tells 
the story of the growth of the Depart- 
ment from an original personnel of 
three to the complex machine of 6,000 
people we have today. Despite the heav- 
ily factual nature of the study, Profes- 
sor Stuart has injected a liveliness into 
his pages which makes their reading 
pleasurable. 

Talk of the State Department re- 
minds us of the whole Executive branch 
of the Government and, thereby, of the 
famous Hoover Commission Report. 
Two valuable books have appeared re- 
cently on this report: The Hoover Com- 
mission Report on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (McGraw-Hill. $3.75) and Frank 
Gervasi’s Big Government; the Mean- 
ing and Purpose of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report (McGraw-Hill. $4). 
The first contains the majority opin- 
ions of the commission, the original 
charts and diagrams, etc.—in short, the 
essence of the report: present situation, 
goals, means. The second book is a 
popularized analysis of the report by an 
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accomplished feature writer of Collier’s. 
Those who are not interested in reading 
the primary text—and also those who 
are—will find Mr. Gervasi’s work an 
invaluable and enjoyable medium for 
understanding a most important devel- 
opment in American government. 
Still on the subject of the gigantic 
business called government, our gaze 
goes to a book that we might perhaps 
better have treated under industrial re- 
lations: Sterling Spero’s Government as 
Employer (Remsen. $5.65). Professor 
Spero’s study on the rights and duties 
of government employes toward their 
employer is of significant and timely 
value on two counts: the increasing 
tension in government-employe relations 
and the large number of people (almost 
10,000,000) working for the Federal or 
local governments today. The author’s 
own judicious opinions add considera- 
bly to the objective nature of his 
study, particularly in regard to those 
problems which can be solved only by 
following a prudent middle course. 





THE TOP FIVE ON THE 
SOCIAL SCENE 


Human Relations and Modern 
Business. A Symposium 


Labor Relations in the N. Y. 
Rapid Transit Systems, by 
James McGinley, S.J. 


Race Relations in a Democracy, 
by Ina Corrinne Brown 


The American People and For- 
eign Policy, by Gabriel Almond 


And Madly Teach: A Layman 
Looks at Public School Educa- 
tion, by Mortimer Smith 











One other valuable and very readable 
book that examines the popular tem- 
perament, the compromise of interests, 
and the habitual turnover of groups in 
power as the background of successful 
American government is Herbert Agar’s 
The Price of Union (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$5). Pulitzer Prize winner for his his- 
tory of the Presidency, The People’s 
Choice, Dr. Agar concedes all the de- 
fects that might reasonably be charged 
to our governmental system, yet shows 
that its successful operation has been 
worth the cost of those defects. 

A more particular and purposely 
scholarly political analysis is that in 
V. O. Key Jr.’s Southern . Politics 
(Knopf. $6). The author, a Southerner 
himself, writes as one who loves his 
section, but can see its faults clearly 
and record them objectively. He covers 
each State, and ranges from national 
contributions of the State to political 
legends on “the boys in the back room.” 
Not for a general reader, the book is a 
“must” for any student of the South. 


Another book on the _ individual 
States is the series of twelve essays on 
as many State governments, by a group 
of competent examiners, mostly jour- 
nalists. It is Our Sovereign State (Van. 
guard. $5), edited by Robert Allen of 
W ashington-Merry-Go-Round fame. Mr, 
Allen also contributes an introduction 
which is so sensational as to make any 
intelligent reader wary from the begin. 
ning. Presumably the editor believes, 
and perhaps with reason, that unless 
you overstate your case you might just 
as well not have stated it to the ordi- 
nary public. A large part of the read- 
ing public remains unimpressed by that 
tactic. The individual essays bear out 
Mr. Allen’s contention well enough, 
namely, that there is plenty of room for 
improvement and house-cleaning in our 
State governments, though there are 
several healthy signs in most of the 
States treated. If you want some good 
information, including political scan- 
dal, on a dozen leading States and can 
prescind from the editor’s sensational- 
ism, read Our Sovereign State. 

The anchor of a political system 
might well be considered to be its ju- 
diciary. If Judge Jerome Frank’s pro- 
posed reform were ever adopted, how- 
ever, surely the ship of state would go 
drifting out to sea — or onto the 
rocks. In Courts on Trial (Princeton U. 
Press. $5) the Circuit Court of Appeals 
judge for the New York Circuit ex- 
poses the subjectivist determinism which 
guides judicial decisions, and then, be- 
cause of the difficulty of applying the 
law to countless facts at issue, suggests 
that a trial judge decide cases not on 
the basis of law but on the dictates of 
his own goodness at the moment! It is, 
I suppose, possible to say something 
for the principle of government by good 
men rather than by law; but Judge 
Frank should be the last one to defend 
it, in view of his exposé of judicial 
fallibility. 

Moving from institutions to political 
personalities we come across Raymond 
Moley’s 27 Masters of Politics in a Per- 
sonal Perspective (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.50). In his own words, “this is a 
book on politics expressed and inter- 
preted through sketches of 27 individ- 
uals who were notable in public life in 
my time.” Because of his experience in 
political practice and theory, Moley 
writes with acumen and sureness. He 
shows himself well-disposed toward 
Smith, Hoover, Garner, Byrnes, Dewey 
and Hays; opposed to Roosevelt (on 
whom he writes with evident restraint) , 
to Huey Long and Hiram Johnson. 
Strangely, he includes nothing on Presi- 
dent Truman, who certainly would seem 
to belong in such company. 

A book that has recently created 
quite a stir is The Road Ahead (Devin- 
Adair. $2.50), by John T. Flynn, author 
of the equally sensational The Roosevelt 
Myth. In aping Britain’s slyly but 
viciously conquering mania for govern- 
ment controls, the author claims, our 
American political community is head- 
ed for totalitarian ruin. Apparently this 
statement is, in general, the affirmative 
proposition in a debate that Mr. Flynn 
intends to win. And to win it, he makes 
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use of every trick in the sophomore’s de- 
bate manual. Certainly a man who seeks 
to protect our country from destroying 
itself is to be encouraged. Certainly an 
excessive trend to statism should be no- 
ticed and checked. Certainly, too, Mr. 
Flynn has awakened many readers and 
won the plaudits of many reviewers. 
But one wonders whether his book is 
doing as much good as harm. As I con- 
ceded above, sensationalism might be 
considered necessary to sell one’s book; 
but of what public value is selling a 
book that lacks objectivity? Time and 
again Mr. Flynn so misrepresents his 
opponents, so confuses the reader regard- 
ing the objectively difficult problem at 
issue, that soon one loses confidence in 
the author’s remarks even when they 
are probably true. Mr. Flynn writes too 
well, has too fine a sense for keeping us 
attuned to little-publicized dangers to 
waste his talents. I hope that in future 
books he will season those talents with 
that prudent objectivity which will best 
help the readers for whom he writes. 

Having looked at books analyzing 
American government, exposing its 
faults and presenting its virtues, we now 
pick up a couple of books on people 
whose main purpose in life appears to 
have been to betray and overthrow that 
government and the way of life it has 
been established to protect. The first is 
Nathaniel Wyl’s Treason: The Story of 
Disloyalty and Betrayal in American 
History (Public Affairs. $4.50), an his- 
torical survey of treasonable activities 
against the United States from the Rev- 
olutionary War down to the present 
loyalty investigations and trials of Hiss, 
Coplon and the Communist Party offi- 
cials. Along with the quite interesting 
biographies, the author also discusses 
the legal and judicial aspects of trea- 
son. 

The second book on treason is Ralph 
de Toledano’s and Victor Lasky’s Seeds 
of Treason (Funk & Wagnalls. $3.50), 
the first complete story of the Cham- 
bers-Hiss duel. The journalist authors 
make their pages live. But their book is 
more than the story of a famous trial. 
Rather it is the record of a school of 
Americans who have been duped into 
working against their country’s welfare 
—many of them consciously, many of 
them in ignorance. Every American 
should read this book to appreciate the 
concrete dangers to which fellow Amer- 
icans can expose their country. 


Tue BattLe or IpEAs 


How has the sad situation discussed 
above arisen? To a large extent because 
of the strong offensive waged by irre- 
sponsible ideologists in classrooms and 
lecture halls. We could trace that 
cause-effect connection rather extensive- 
ly in a number of recent books. Space 
limits us here to a few of them. Morton 
G. White’s Social Thought in America: 
the Revolt against Formalism (Viking. 
$3.50) reviews for us the common atti- 
tudes of such men as John Dewey and 
Justice Holmes. The impact these men 
had on American thought was deep: 
Dewey on almost every phase of educa- 


tion, Holmes on law and social studies. 
Whether people were predisposed to 
listen to their rejection of absolute val- 
ues and unchanging basic norms of hu- 
man welfare is beside the point here. 
The fact is that, having rejected what 
they thought the past had to teach, 
these men injected into American life 
a pseudo-scientific materialism which 
has invaded all sectors of our national 
life. Professor Morton provides a dis- 
tinct service in this book, though per- 
haps other than the one he intended— 
for he is apparently devoted to his 
subjects. If we look at the names of 
some of the people who accompanied 
or sponsored Alger Hiss (see Seeds of 
Treason above), we shall see the con- 
nection between Holmes and Dewey 
and today’s loyalty investigations. 

Typical of the crop sowed by Dewey, 
Holmes and Thorstein Veblen, whom 
Morton also treats, are books such as 
Cornelia Le Boutillier’s American Dem- 
ocracy and Natural Law (Columbia U. 
Press. $3) and Horace Kallen’s The 
Education of Free Men (Farrar. $5). 
The former is a hopelessly confused 
“exposition” of what the author thinks 
other people think the natural law is— 
several shades of Holmes! The latter is 
a bigoted denunciation of Catholic edu- 
cation and a call for education of really 
free men d la Dewey and Veblen. If it 
were not so tragic there would be a 
certain satisfaction in watching these 
champions of freedom trying to sup- 
press an organization that has merely 
been exercising their idea of freedom. 
The value of these books is negative: 
they enable us to see what sane progress 
has to contend with. 

A really excellent little book that 
shows the effect of Deweyism in our 
public schools is Mortimer Smith’s And 
Madly Teach: A Layman Looks at Pub- 
lic School Education (Regnery. $2), 
which everyone should try to read. Mr. 
Smith simply exposes what amounts to 
Dewey’s feverish instrumentalism for 
growth, and then asks: “Growth 
towards what?” More books like these 
might help us rescue our public schools 
from unsafe and unholy hands. 


Another valuable book is Anthony 
Standen’s Science Is a Sacred Cow 
(Dutton. $2.75). Scientist Standen 
praises science, scientists and the sci- 
entific method—within their own field. 
But when scientific thinking and meth- 
ods are paraded as the universal sav- 
ior, infallible answer and sure-fire tech- 
nique waiting to be applied to all of 
life’s problems, as so many people to- 
day would apply them, Standen waxes 
his satirical best. 

One attempt to save education from 
secularism is Virgil Henry’s The Place 
of Religion in Public Schools (Harper. 
$2.50). Seeing the utter need for re- 
ligion in public education, Mr. Henry 
would fill the need and avoid the pit- 
falls of denominational pluralism by 
integrating religion with other subjects 
and giving objective courses in the 
“major faiths.” The difficulties with 
this scheme are obvious, but it should 
be studied by all interested in the prob- 
lem it tries to solve. 
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A New Edition 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DEVOUT LIFE 
by St. Francis de Sales 
newly translated and edited by 
Msgr. John K. Ryan 


“The popular devotional book 
which St. Francis de Sales wrote 
for the person who lives and 
works in society and which 
treats of the spiritual problems 
of the average person, is pre- 
sented in this new translation by 
Dr. Ryan in a most attractive 
form. Dr. Ryan’s fresh, modern 
and beautiful English gives new 
life and new appeal to the work 
of St. Francis de Sales, making 
its lessons brilliantly clear and 
impressively effective.” 
BROOKLYN TABLET 


“In this century of the common 
man, Monsignor Ryan has done 
an uncommonly fine job, both of 
translating this exquisite book 
into an English that conveys the 
fresh enchantment of the original, 
whilst dusting off the archaisms, 
and of editing the lyrical, ur- 
bane language, so that it seems 
freshly styled for our immediate 
and contemporary use.” 

ANN FREMANTLE 


$3.00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A recent survey of some 500 chil- 
dren’s comic books in one large city 
showed that the objectionable ones 
ranged from the merely foolish and 
unconstructive to the down-right 
vicious and pandering, filled with 
glorifications of sex, crime, malice, 
violence. 

The survey, published by Parents’ 
Magazine, rated TREASURE CHEST, 
the Catholic comic book, as “A,” 
the highest award. It rates first 
with children, too—easily supplants 
trashy comics in their affections. 
Why not subscribe for your class 
next fall, by placing your tentative 
order now— you may revise it later! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 
PUBLISHER, INC. 
124 E. Third Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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our time. This book will be 
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to read this plausible, cool 
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we face.”—America. 
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More on EDUCATION 


Three books on education deserve 
more lengthy appraisal than can be 
given them here: Goals for American 
Education (Harper. $5), edited by Ly- 
man Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and 
R. M. Maclver; The People Shall 
Judge, Selected and Edited by The 
Staff, Social Sciences I, The College of 
the University of Chicago (U. of Chi- 
cago Press. 2 Vol. $4.50 each); and 
John S. Diekhoff’s Democracy’s College 
(Harper. $2.50). The first is the rec- 
ord of the Ninth Symposium of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, which manifests the slow proc- 
ess of finding agreement on basic edu- 
cational ends by even well-disposed, 
highly intelligent and tolerant educa- 
tors. 

The second is a text of compiled 
primary sources for college study, the 
result of careful planning for several 
years. Over 1700 pages of important 
documents comprise an apt teaching 
and learning medium. The last of the 
three books mentioned expresses a 
sound philosophy of public education 
on the college level—compatible with 
private and denominational colleges, 
humane pedagogy and general educa- 
tional needs. Mr. Diekhoff’s thoughtful, 
sensible essay makes profitable reading. 


A Few OTHERS 


Another thoughtful essay, which | 
should have treated along with other 
books on politics, is Robert M. Mac- 
Iver’s The Ramparts We Guard (Mac- 
millan. $3), which clarifies the idea of 
democracy—essentially a political cen- 
cept—and distinguishes it from such 
analogous terms as “economic” democ- 
racy. 

Finally, two books that merit more 
than passing attention are Roger 
Burlingame’s Backgrounds of Power 
(Scribner’s. $5), an excellently writ- 
ten, masterfully planned survey of the 
impact of technological development 
on society, which will greatly benefit 
history teachers (American, English, 
industrial revolution) and social think. 
ers in general; and Gerald Johnson’s 
Incredible Tale: The Odyssey of the 
Average American in the Last Half. 
Century (Harper. $3.50), a capable at- 
tempt to put in focus the achievements 
of American living in terms of human 
values, wittily and intelligently written. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to call 
attention to Current Social Problems 
(Bruce. $3.50) by Dr. Clement Mihano- 
vich and the present writer. It is ex- 
pected to serve as a text for college 
courses in social studies, and will also 
benefit study groups and the general 
reader. JoserH B. ScHUYLER 





Men and women who make history 


The current interest in America’s “gold- 
en age”—the Revolution and the years 
immediately following—should ensure a 
ready welcome for the several fine stud- 
ies of two giants of those days which 
have recently appeared. 

James Madison: Father of The Con- 
stitution, 1787-1800, by Irving Brant 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $6), is the third volume 
of an exhaustive political biography of 
one of the most important of the Found- 
ing Fathers. The present volume covers 
the most important twelve years of Mad- 
ison’s life and the most critical period 
of our history. Madison arrived at the 
Constitutional Convention with very 
definite ideas as to the kind of govern- 
ment he hoped to see established in the 
new nation, and due to his persistence, 
logic and political finesse, the document 
which emerged from that historic Con- 
vention embodied most of those ideas. 
Next came the most dramatic forensic 
battle of his career: the struggle in the 
Virginia Assembly to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution against the al- 
most invincible opposition of Patrick 
Henry. Victorious in this struggle, Mad- 
ison was elected to the first Congress 
under the new Government, where his 
first important task was to draw up and 
enforce the enactment of the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, popu- 
larly known as the Bill of Rights. 

Hamilton’s financial program and 
other centralizing ideas soon brought 
him into opposition to the Administra- 
tion, and Madison, the Nationalist, soon 
became the leader and prophet of the 
“States Rights” school and the real 


founder of that Republican party of 
which his friend Thomas Jefferson be- 
came the head. These events are fully 
and dramatically presented against an 
excellent background of the times which 
shows them in their true proportion and 
importance. 

An interesting companion volume to 
the above is Adrienne Koch’s Jefferson 
and Madison: The Great Collaboration 
(Knopf. $4). Here Madison is repre- 
sented more as a disciple or junior part- 
ner of the two outstanding philosopher- 
statesmen of the early republic. How 
they worked together to systematize and 
reduce to action their philosophy of 
democracy is well told. The clarity with 
which those principles are summarized 
and analyzed and the explanation of 
how their influence vitalized the course 
of the political experiment then under 
way in America make the book an im- 
portant contribution in the field of 
American political thought. 

The same field is covered from an- 
other point of view in Thomas Jefferson 
and American Democracy, by Max Bel- 
off (Macmillan. $2), a brief but fas- 
cinating account of Jefferson’s social 
and political philosophy. The story is 
told simply and objectively in a lively 
and readable style and there is no at- 
tempt to interpret isolated passages in 
a way to make Jefferson an advocate 
of current policies which are in reality 
at variance with his principles and ideas. 
While far too brief to satisfy the inter- 
ested reader, the work is complete 
enough to enable him to understand 
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and evaluate properly the many refer- 
ences to Jefferson’s teachings which are 
constantly heard in present-day discus- 
sions on education, religion, limits of 
government power and the like. 

The next generation of American 
statesmen is well represented by Mar- 
garet L. Coit’s John C. Calhoun: Amer- 
ican Portrait (Houghton Mifflin. $5). 
While not as detailed and thorough as 
Charles M. Wiltse’s exhaustive study of 
the great South Carolinian, two volumes 
of which have so far appeared, the pres- 
ent work is no less scholarly and tells 
the story in a livelier and more interest- 
ing manner. The main portion of the 
book is devoted to the dramatic events 
of Calhoun’s public life, but his youth, 
background, education and private life 
are competently treated. The author has 
succeeded in portraying a living, dy- 
namic character with all his greatness 
and his faults, a man who united a 
ruthless intellectual intensity with an 
unusual charm and dignity of manner. 
The final chapter is an excellent sum- 
mary of Calhoun’s philosophy and 
achievements and their bearing on to- 
day’s problems. 


Tue War BETWEEN THE STATES 


Lincoln fans have been on a rather 
lean diet during the past six months, 
the only offering worth while in this 
field being The Lincoln Encyclopedia, 
hy Archer H. Shaw (Macmillan, $6.50). 
In this day of digests, outlines and 
ready references, some such work as 
this was inevitable. It is fortunate that 
the work was conceived and carried out 
by such a capable and practical scholar 
as Mr. Shaw; his ruthless editorial 
shears have kept within manageable 
size what so easily might have been a 
monstrous and chaotic tome. There are 
about 5,000 quotations, all short enough 
to be remembered easily, and their wide 
range will supply apt and pithy illus- 
trations for speeches or articles on al- 
most any conceivable occasion, for we 
are given Lincoln’s views on govern- 
ment, war, politics, slavery, law, fi- 
nance, the weather and so on. 

Few other mid-nineteenth-century fig- 
ures seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of biographers during the past sea- 
son. Readers of Mr. O’Connor’s interest- 
ing study of General Thomas will wel- 
come his story of another controversial 
figure of the Civil War as portrayed in 
Hood: Cavalier General, by Richard 
O’Connor (Prentice-Hall. $4). As the 
author points out, there has never been 
a formal biography of this rather ro- 
mantic yet dynamic cavalier who rose 
from the rank of Lieutenant to Lieuten- 
ant General in three years. Moreover, 
what passing comments have been made 
on Hood by historians of the period 
have been for the most part unfavorable 
when not positively hostile. The present 
author does not attempt to settle the 
controversy over Hood’s military abil- 
ity, nor does he give the reader enough 
evidence to judge the matter for him- 
self. Indeed, the rather sketchy treat- 
ment of his hero is the chief defect of 
an otherwise interesting and thrilling 
story which presents Hood as a typical 
product of his age and environment. 


Two Friends Of Man, by Ralph 
Korngold (Little, Brown, $5), is a eulo- 
gistic account of the activities of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips, who are portrayed as courageous 
and intelligent leaders rather than the 
extremists they were. While admitting 
that their vehement abolitionism did 
much to plunge the nation into civil 
war, the author tends to attach too 
much importance to the effect of their 
“moral frenzy” and minimizes the work 
of others in the anti-slavery cause. By 
including an account of the Reconstruc- 
tion in order to round out Phillips’ ca- 
reer, the author gives us a valuable pic- 
ture of the pitiable harvest of abolition- 
ism. 

To most New Yorkers “Cooper Un- 
ion” is only the name of a dingy old 
building near the foot of Third Ave- 
nue. The story of the man who gave 
his name to this unique institution is 
interestingly told by Edward C. Mack 
in Peter Cooper: Citizen of New York 
(Duell. $5). A pioneer industrialist 
and promoter who built up one of the 
first great fortunes in America, Peter 
Cooper had an unusual sense of social 
responsibility for his day. Although 
one may not agree with many of the 
remedies he proposed for our eco- 
nomic ills, we cannot but praise the 
spirit with which he opposed the ar- 
bitrary use of economic power. 


THOSE OF OuR TIMES 


Coming down to the present day we 
find only a few popular works on more 
or less well-known contemporary fig- 
ures. The controversy over the recent 
coal strike may arouse greater interest 
in Saul Alinsky’s John L. Lewis (Put- 
nam. $4). Though extremely partial, 
the book contains much valuable in- 
formation on the activities of labor dur- 
ing the past thirty years and presents 
it in an exciting and often thrilling 
manner. While admitting that his hero 
may have a few faults and may have 
made a few mistakes, the author vigor- 
ously justifies Lewis’ policies and activ- 
ities, and gives at length the mine lead- 
er’s side of most of the struggles and 
controveries in which he has engaged. 
Mr. Alinsky’s long friendship and close 
association with Lewis cannot but make 
his testimony historically valuable. Just 
how valuable may be debated but it 
cannot be entirely ignored. 

A book which should appeal to the 
scientifically inclined is Albert Einstein, 
by Leopold Infeld (Scribner’s. $2). 
The picture of Einstein the man is 
rather vague and sketchy but the au- 
thor’s analysis of his work and its in- 
fluence on modern physics is well done. 
The explanation of Einstein’s Special 
and General Theories of Relativity, 
while probably as “non-mathematical” 
as is possible in handling such a sub- 
ject, will still leave the average reader 
quite confused. 


Not only those who were interested 
in current events during the twenties 
and ’thirties, but many others as well 
will enjoy Dale Kramer’s Heywood 
Broun (Wyn. $3.50). Broun’s career 
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was an exciting one, and his personality 
and activities were such as to attract 
attention even among the unusual crowd 
with which he associated. Unlike the av- 
erage bewildered liberal, he had the 
intellectual ability and courage to face 
reality and consistently apply his prin- 
ciples to every-day problems. It was this 
trait which brought him, after much 
spiritual wandering, to peace and con- 
tentment in the Catholic Church. 

A very informative and thrilling little 
book is Men Who Make Your World, 
by Members of the Overseas Press Club 
of America (Dutton. $3.50). This is a 
collection of brief sketches, by foreign 
correspondents, of world personalities 
they have met in their work, including 
statesmen, dictators, churchmen, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, some good, 
some bad, but all playing an important 
part in making our world what it is 
today. The various characters are drawn 
with the vividness and vitality we would 
expect from such expert craftsmen, and 
with an unusual objectivity. Some will 
be disappointed that their favorite hero 
or villain is not mentioned, but the col- 
lection had to stop somewhere, Catholic 
readers will appreciate Thomas B. Mor- 
gan’s sketch of Pope Pius XII. Mr. 
Morgan, who has been a correspondent 
in Rome for a quarter of a century, 
though not a Catholic, writes with rare 
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sympathy and understanding of things 
Catholic. His respect and admiration 
for the Holy Father, whom he has 
known for twenty years, is evident 
throughout his article. 

Turning to Catholic subjects, the 
reader will find a more complete ac- 
count of the present Pontiff in Angelic 
Shepherd: The Life of Pope Pius XII, 
by Jan Olav Smit, translated by James 
Vanderveldt (Dodd, Mead. $4.50). The 
author not only tells the story of Eu- 
genio Pacelli but gives a detailed ac- 
count of the daily routine and pageantry 
of the Vatican, describing all the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a modern 
Pope in a way that cannot but increase 
our sympathy and admiration for the 
heroic character who fills so well that 
exalted office. 

The memory of another recent Pope, 
the humble and saintly Pius X, is re- 
called in The Great Mantle, by Kath- 
erine Burton (Longmans, Green. $3). 
Writing in her usual readable and pop- 
ular style, the author makes no claim 
to have produced a scholarly biography, 
but merely tells the story of the peasant 
Beppo Sarto who became the most 
charming and lovable Pope of the pres- 
ent century. Not much space is given 
to religious controversies or affairs of 
state, but the many anecdotes and hu- 
man-interest stories increase the charm 
and interest of the book in the eyes of 
the popular audience for whom it is 
written. 

An added awareness of the threat be- 
hind the tragedy of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty should result from The Cardinal’s 
Story, by Stephen K. Swift (Macmillan. 
$3.75). Though uneven and not too well 
organized, the book has much to recom- 
mend it. The author divides his story 
into three parts: an account of Minds- 
zenty’s life up to his arrest; the story 
of his imprisonment and trial; a selec- 
tion of his sermons, pastorals and other 
addresses. The account of the Cardi- 
nal’s activities as archbishop might 
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have been stressed with greater empha- 
sis as a refutation of the false charges 
of anti-Semitism and of opposition to 
the educational and social-welfare pro- 
gram of the Hungarian Government. 
The section dealing with the Cardinal’s 
imprisonment contains a terrifying ac- 
count of the psychological “processing” 
by which victims of Communist tyranny 
are prepared for their trial. 

The list of European characters to 
attract the notice of biographers is also 
rather meager, the most scholarly work 
in this field being W. E. Campbell’s 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More (Bruce. 
$5). The author’s combined treatment 
of these three outstanding intellectual 
figures of the early years of the Protes- 
tant Revolt is extremely well done. 
Their lives were closely intertwined, 
More working with his friend Erasmus 
for reform within the Church and en- 
gaging in sharp controversy with Tyn- 
dale, the best mind among the English 
heretics. The story of each man’s life is 
briefly but clearly told, the author de- 
voting most of his attention to their 
writings and the influence those writ- 
ings exercised on contemporary thought 
and events. However, the length and 





FIVE OF THE LEADERS 


James Madison: Father of the 
Constitution, by Irving Brant 


John C. Calhoun: American Por- 
trait, by Margaret L. Coit 


Erasmus, Tyndale and More, by 
W. E. Campbell 


Eleanor of Aquitaine and the 
Four Kings, by Amy Kelly 


Jefferson and Madison: The 
Great Collaboration, by Adri- 
enne Koch 











number of quotations, while they will 
delight the historian, make the book 
appear too formidable to the general 
reader, and tempt him to pass up a 
work he would find entertaining and 
instructive. 

A romantic medieval queen is re- 
called in Eleanor of Aquitaine and the 
Four Kings, by Amy Kelly (Harvard. 
$5). The remarkable story of the Duke 
of Aquitaine’s daughter, who became 
the wife of two kings and the mother 
of two more, is related by Miss Kelly 
with all the dramatic suspense of an 
historical novel. The exciting life of 
Eleanor as wife of Louis VII of France 
and later of Henry II of England, by 
whom she became the mother of Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted and John ~Lack- 
land, was crowded with dramatic events, 
especially the activities of the Second 
Crusade. The author shows an excep- 
tional understanding of Catholic medi- 
eval life and customs, and there are only 
a few slips which will cause the Catholic 
reader to smile. 

There are two recent works on Shake- 
speare which are not too technical for 
general enjoyment — Shakespeare of 
London, by Marchette Chute (Dutton. 
$4), and To Meet Will Shakespeare, by 
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Frank Ernest Hill (Dodd, Mead. $4). 
Miss Chute, in her effort to present 
Shakespeare as his friends and his pub- 
lic saw him, makes use only of contem- 
porary documents. The early and final 
years at Stratford are briefly sketched, 
but most of the book deals with Shake- 
speare’s activities as actor and play- 
wright of the London theatre. There is 
little space given to analysis of the in- 
dividual plays and no search for bio- 


graphical evidence which may be in 


em. 

Mr. Hill spoils an otherwise scholar- 
ly work by too much fictionizing, which 
not only distracts from the sound bio- 
graphical material, but is of a poorer 
quality. Also, the lengthy analyses of so 
many of the plays make the book over- 
ly long and add nothing to its value as 
a work of scholarship. 

Francis J. GALLAGHER 





What the fiction-makers present 


The half-year in fiction has seen the 
usual spate of run-of-the-mill novels 
with here and there a particularly im- 
pressive offering to gladden the heart 
of the discriminating reader. The most 
impressive book, because of build-up of 
publicity and reception accorded, turns 
out to be The Cardinal by Henry Morton 
Robinson (Simon and Schuster. $3.50). 
There is little need, I am sure, to review 
the book here again. The story is on 
everybody’s lips by this time, and it is 
enough to note once more that this tale 
of a Boston Irish priest who goes 
through all the steps leading up to a 
cardinalate, is a technicolor extrava- 
ganza. It has everything in it but the 
kitchen sink. Though the reception has 
been mixed, all critical judgment seems 
to agree that if we have not here a piece 
of literature, we certainly have a major 
tour de force. 

Three of the best sellers of the year 
have more to offer than The Cardinal. 
They are The Wall, by John Hersey 
(Knopf. $4); The Outlander, by Ger- 
maine Guevremont (Whittlesey. $3) ; 
and The Strange Land, by Ned Calmer 
(Scribner’s. $3). The Wall is a singu- 
larly impressive story of the annihilation 
of the Jews in a Warsaw ghetto, under 
the Nazi occupation. Told in documen- 
tary style, it is remarkable in that it 
maintains the nobility of its characters 
even as they are being deliberately 
wiped out in most ignoble style. It is a 
long and thoughtful novel that requires 
perceptive reading, but the effort ex- 
pended will leave you with an unfor- 
gettable impression. The Outlander is 
a quiet, rather pastoral type of story of 
French Canada and the effect on the 
lives of the villagers when the stranger 
comes to take up his abode with them. 
The atmosphere is very beautifully done 
and there is an unobtrusive note of 
spirituality leavening a story that is not 
particularly notable for plot. The 
Strange Land is a war novel, and re- 
markable for its freedom from the sex 
and vulgarity which are featured in too 
many such novels, The days of battle, of 
monotony and heroism, of combat are 
all told in a style of excellent pace and 
movement. 

Several other novels, probably not so 
high in excellence as the above four, 
tread pretty well upon their heels. In 
Give Beauty Back, by Francis X. Con- 
nolly (Dutton. $2.75), the intelligence 
quota is very high indeed. It is the story 
of the impact of relationship of an artist 
on the lives of two friends. After the 
artist’s conversion to the Church, his 
work takes on a new depth and signifi- 


cance. This in turn influences the two 
friends, one to conversion also, the other 
to a realization that he can no longer 
bask at ease in temporal security as his 
goal. One of the elements of the story 
is the implicit statement that artistic 
integrity is one means of giving “beauty 
back to God, beauty’s Giver.” The main 
defect in the novel is that it is somewhat 
slight in emotional impact. 

The Feast, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Rinehart. $3), is somewhat in the vein 
of the famous The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. It tells of a catastrophe at an Eng- 
lish seaside hotel, and weaves the thread 
of the earlier lives of some of the vic- 
tims into a keen commentary on mod- 
ern life, finally focusing attention on 
the sinister power of the deadly sins. 
Miss Kennedy’s style is spare, and she 
has a knack for dialog which keeps the 
action tight and rapid. 

A slighter novel, but one which is 
very warm and moving, is Little Boy 
Lost, by Margharita Laski (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.75). This tells of an English 
ex-soldier’s search for his little son 
whom he had never seen, and who was 
lost when his Polish wife was killed by 
the Nazis. The father travels to a Cath- 
olic orphanage in the South of France 
on the chance that one little boy there 
may be the son he seeks. It wouldn’t 
be fair to say whether or not he is, as 
that would spoil a surprise ending. The 
tone of the story and its insistence on 
the man’s effort to win the boy’s love is 
a triumph of sensitivity. 

A fine family story, written by an 
author who is sensitive to family nu- 
ances, is Mothering Sunday, by Noel 
Streatfield (Coward-McCann. $3). 
Mothering Sunday is the English term 
for Mother’s Day, and the story is con- 
cerned with what happens when all the 
family gathers around the native hearth. 
There are complications, a problem to 
be solved, but each of the characters 
stands out as an individual. There is 
mystery in its revelation; there are 
pathos and gaiety in this story of Anna 
Caldwell, the widowed mother of five 
adult children, and what happens when 
they try to put their family affairs in 
order. 

The Unknown Disciple, by Francesco 
Perri (Macmillan. $3.50). Here is the 
story of a young Judean born into 
Roman favor during the governorship 
of Pontius Pilate. The hero is a bold 
and sincere idealist who finally finds 
the true doctor, Christ, to heal his 
pagan wounds of disillusionment. There 
is a ring of authenticity in this story, 
though the author does take liberties 
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in the use of scriptural texts and inci- 
dents. An aura of reverence pervades 
the pages in which he records the words 
and deeds of the Messiah. Mr. Perri has 
written a story with depth and signifi- 
cance that will find a host of apprecia- 
tive readers. 

Line on Ginger, by Robin Maugham 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), like its prede- 
cessor, The Servant, is a novel of sus- 
pense set in the atmosphere of post- 
war London, and distinguished by what 
is unquestionably Mr. Maugham’s most 
conspicuous talent—the ability to write 
terse, dramatic, swift-moving dialog 
which captures the reader’s interest at 
once and holds it to the very end. As 
such it is fast, absorbing entertain- 
ment; but the trouble is that it also 
attempts to present the psychological 
study of a man’s efforts to adjust him- 
self to life, and on this level it is some- 
what confused and unconvincing. 

The World is a Bridge, by Christine 
Weston (Scribner’s. $3). The partition 
of India provides the setting for this 
novel. The events of the story move be- 
fore the political environment of 1947. 
The account of the severance of the 
English bonds, the division of the Hin- 
dus and Muslims, shows the influences 
and stimuli which motivate the charac- 
ters. The style is readable, and Miss 
Weston carries the play forward with 
ease. The tensions and fears provoked 
by the religious and political situations 
are shown in their devastating effects 
on the protagonists. Readers will find 
The World is a Bridge an enjoyable 
task, and perhaps may gain an under- 
standing of the Indian problem from 
the narrative. 

The Short Cut, by Ennio Flaiano 
(translated from the Italian by Stuart 
Hood. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3). The 
action of this book takes place in north- 
ern Abyssinia during the Italian cam- 
paign of 1934. The characters are sol- 
diers and natives, but the war is only 
remotely connected with the events of 
the story. What action there is, is some- 
how symbolic of the state of mind of 
the hero. Everything takes place in a 
dream-like atmosphere wherein the pace 
is slowed down as by a restraining hand. 
It is one of those books you cannot read 
continuously; neither can you abandon 
it; it at once repels and attracts. 

Geordie, by David Walker (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50), is a charming story of 
young love in the Scottish Highlands. 
The characterization is, perhaps, lim- 
ited, but the description makes Mr. 
Walker’s novel idyllic. In the pages of 
Geordie one can almost smell the 
heather and the rain-soaked earth after 
a storm. It is a refreshing story. Though 
it will disappoint those who look for 
sophistication in a modern novel, no one 
will read the book without feeling that 

he has come from a sojourn in Scotland. 


Heaven Is So High, by Rosalie Lieber- 
man (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75), is a group 
of thirteen anecdotes depicting the 
human side of life in the convent. The 
tales are gems of simplicity, interspersed 
with a hearty humor. Miss Lieberman 
has used fiction only as a framework; 
her purpose in writing this work has 
been to present, as far as possible, a 
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picture of convent life that is free of 
distortion. Heaven Is So High accom- 
plishes something more important than 
simply the bringing into focus of the 
human aspects of convent life: it shows 
that convent life is neither dull nor 
morbid, and it makes evident the human- 
ness of those who have renounced the 
world. 

Storm of Time, by Eleanor Dark 
(Whittlesey House. $3.50), is first of all 
the chonicle of an isolated and nascent 
society freshly settled on the sub-conti- 
nent of Australia. But it is more than a 
chronicle. It is an engrossing tale of 
adventure and a finished and unusual 
love story. This in part is the fiction 
Mrs. Dark has woven into the fabric of 
history, and it is hard to say which 
makes the other more real. But it may 
surely be said that for an excellent in- 
troduction into either the literature or 
the history of Australia, Storm of Time 
serves equally well. 


HistoricaL NOvELS 


It is profitless to contrive too carefully 
categories of fiction in imitation of 
Polonius’ divisions of drama pastoral- 
historical-pastoral, 


comical, tragical- 


historical. 





Everyone recognizes, however, a spe- 
cial class of novels listed as “histori- 
cal”; many readers, indeed, have an 
exclusive preference for such books 
when they seek reading for entertain- 
ment. It is the preference, after all, that 
made Walter Scott’s popularity, en- 
abled him to pay off his debts and be- 
come Master of Abbotsford. 

Perhaps the most successful of the 
current practitioners of the craft of 
historical novelist is Samuel Shella- 
barger, successor, it seems, to Raphael 
Sabbatini’s popularity. Never chary of 
the drudging research needed to bring 
a past period to life, Shellabarger 
turned to France at the moment Europe 
was teetering on the edge of the Ref- 
ormation for the backdrop of The King’s 
Cavalier (Little, Brown. $3). A wholly 
apocryphal romance of nobleman-at- 
arms Blaise de Lalliére and the beauti- 
ful English spy Ann Russell supplies 
the narrative which occasions the ap- 
pearance of key figures of the era. Re- 
markably vivid descriptive passages in- 
dicate (if you don’t skip them by read- 
ing too fast) how people of all classes 
lived in a troubled France in a troubled 
age. 

Another extremely competent fash- 
ioner of romantic entertainment in his- 
torically accurate settings is Herbert 


Gorman. His The Breast of the Dove 
(Rinehart. $3.50) tells the story of 
Maximilian I and the abortive Mexican 
Empire established by Napoleon II. 
There is tragedy in the career of the 
Austrian Archduke turned Emperor of 
a land that resented him, however be- 
nign his intentions; tragedy in his 
blind belief that every Hapsburg must 
be a successful ruler, tragedy in the 
mental collapse of his wife Carlotta 
while seeking aid from Paris and Rome 
for the fast collapsing empire. The sad 
political history, however, is only back- 
ground for the melodramatic action of 
the story that centers largely about 
Captain Balzane, the young French sol- 
dier who became selflessly devoted to 
the Empress on first sight. 

The American Revolutionary War, 
particularly the strategic and bitter 
fighting in the Carolinas under General 
Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox,” pro- 
vides the background for Bruce Lan- 
casters Phantom Fortress (Little, 
Brown. $3). The meeting of Ross Pem- 
broke, a Rhode Islander in the Ameri- 
can army, and Dorande Van Kortenaer, 
the niece of a crafty Tory, signals the 
love interest which is also enlisted on 
the rebel side. 

More fighting, this time over most of 
Europe during the Thirty Years’ War, 
is found in World and Paradise by Ed- 
gar Maass (Scribner’s. $3.50). Memora- 
ble characters include Count Karl Har- 
rach, an indestructible warrior, Rose- 
anna, the deep-down-burning-fires-look- 
in-the-eyes heroine and Father Patri- 
cius, the monk who can lay a man’s 
head open with a single blow of his 
staff. A robust book in the best-seller 
tradition that does not depend on 
plunging neckline decorations to hold 
the readers’ interest. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Jimmy Stewart is said to be Holly- 
wood’s idea of a typical American, re- 
plete with cowlick, drawl and the con- 
viction that honesty is the best policy. 
Jimmy should be notified promptly that 
Cleveland Amory has written a part 
for him when a movie is made of Home 
Town (Harper. $3), a novel of Berle- 
esquing the publishing business. Mitch 
Hickok, the yokel journalist from Cop- 
per City, is the role tailored for Jimmy 
—the self-effacing protegé of the dis- 
gruntled publicist Devereux (to be 
played by Jimmy Gleason?). 

Such a benign satire, trivial though it 
be, is not as depressing as the spate of 
serious sociological novels crowding the 
publishers’ lists. The Sidewalks Are Free 
by Sam Ross (Farrar. $3), is a study of 
the degradation and the squalor of the 
unattended poor in the tradition of Mot- 
ley’s Knock At Any Door and Wallgren’s 
The Man With the Golden Arm. This 
one happens to be the story of an im- 
migrant Jewish family. Despite the 
manifest affection displayed in the do- 
mestic scenes and the tender under- 
standing of the Americanization of the 
growing boy, Sam Ross’s straining for 
naturalism reminds the reader of his 
first juvenile effort to smoke a pipe. 
The same error vitiates My Son, the 
Lawyer, by H. Denker (Crowell. $3), a 
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book that has much to recommend it— 
vivid character portrayal, a striving for 
honesty in business matters in spite of 
an atmosphere of general dishonesty. 

In the patois of psychiatry, the super- 
stition substitute for religion, the wages 
of negative behavior is frustration. 
There are frustrated characters a-plenty 
in Nancy Wilson Ross’ 1, My Ancestor 
(Random House. $3.50). Typical of 
them is the hero, Philip Stewart, who 
learns that his mental malaise is a 
manifestation of a sense of guilt and 
all because as a child he rejected his 
father who scorned creeds and conven- 
tions. Philip finds freedom in recogniz- 
ing that his father was right. Free- 
dom’s font, you see, is scorn for all 
the traditional sanctities, sublimated in 
a sentimental incantation of individual- 
ism. A similar (if less strident) steril- 
ty of spirit is endemic in Galloway, 
Mass., where lives the Martin family of 
John Kerouac’s novel The Town and 
The City (Harcourt. $3.50). The family 
is dead of contemporary civilization, but 
the members keep walking around, with 
George Martin, smoking endless cigars 
at all-night poker games backstage at 
the old Keith’s theatre, wondering 
where Almighty God has got to. 

J. Saunders Redding, himself a dis- 
tinguished educator and a Negro, has 
written a brutal, frequently coarse, and 
thoroughly materialistic study of a 
little-known facet of the race problem 
in his Stranger and Alone (Harcourt. 
$3). It is the story of the spiritual 
degradation of Shelton Howden, a 
light-skinned Negro educator, and the 
forces that trick him into the loss of 
his soul as he is ground between the 
black chauvinism of his ebony brethren 
and the chicanery of the white politi- 
cians. Dullness, resulting from an al- 
most complete lack of action, is the 
chief curse of Carlyle Tillery’s Red 
Bone Woman (Day. $3), a story of 
the Spanish-white or part-Indian, part- 
Negro (depending on your viewpoint) 
folk of the Deep South. Tessie, the Red 
Bone Woman, conceded that she was 
plain white trash. She might be preju- 
diced against water and_ washing, 
dressed in old potato sacks and with 
the smell of earth and swamp strong 
about her, but she caught the eye, 
nevertheless, of a widowed Southern 
farmer who in his loneliness has her 
come to live with him. As his wife she 
compels, by her native dignity, respect 
for herself, her husband (who has of 
course been ostracized by other white 
folk) and her children from a not very 
enlightened community in the Deep 
South. 

Another Southern wife is Aurora of 
Richard Walden’s Wife in Eleanor 
Mercerin Kelly’s novel of that title 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3) . Self-centered, jeal- 
ous and a born heart-breaker, this 
Southern belle settles in Milwaukee 
and achieves a commercial success in 
the post-Civil War era. The novel is a 
natural for Technicolor. The Midwest, 
but of a later day, is the scene of 
Richard Scowcroft’s First Family 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3), a nostalgic 
novel that takes you through the roar- 
ing “Twenties” to the neurotic “For- 
ties.” In its way, First Family is a saga 


of an age, entertaining in its rapid 
pace, its clever dialog, its evocation 
of memories. It is a novel, however, 
without a real hero (or heroine), with- 
out a climax and without a unified plot. 
Nor is there much plot to Nathaniel 
Benchley’s Side Street (Harcourt. $3), 
stories about two families who occupy 
twin brownstones between New York’s 
Third and Lexington Avenues in the 
Sixties. Do you like the urbane writing 
of the New Yorker? Then you will like 
this. 

You are far from the bemused apart- 
ment-house dwellers in Like Lesser 
Gods (Bruce. $3), Mari Tomasi’s story 
of the paesani who work in Granite- 
town, N. H. Their joys and sorrows are 
told with a kindly understanding of 
human behavior that makes this unpre- 
tentious story of unpretentious people 
notable. 





FIVE OUTSTANDING NOVELS 
The Wall, by John Hersey 


The Outlander, by Germaine 
Guevremont 


The Strange Land, by Ned 


Calmer 


The World Is a Bridge, by 
Christine Weston 


Give Beauty Back, by Francis 
X. Connolly 











Pulaski Place (Harper. $3), Ruth M. 
Tabrah’s first novel, is a sympathetic 
and intensely interesting description of 
Polish immigrants in America, men 
and women who are frequently defeated 
by poverty, superstition and preju- 
dice. Life is conditioned for the char- 
acters in Pulaski Place, as it is for 
most of us, by conflict from within 
and without. Steve Kowalski, back from 
the war, encounters bigotry from people 
determined not to let “a lot of dirty 
Poles into their neighborhood” and 
from his own relatives as well. They 
want Steve, now a policeman, to pro- 
vide protection for their own interests 
on their side of town. Suspense 
achieved through interest in character 
makes Mrs. Tabrah’s a talent to watch. 

A completely prideless person is the 
hero of The Tower and The Town, by 
Grace Campbell (Duell, Sloane. $3), 
for thirty years a minister’s wife. The 
hero is an ex-flyer, ex-physicist who en- 
tered the ministry because he saw that 
the great reality was not the atom bomb 
(as he thought in his postwar disil- 
lusionment) but rather the glory of 
God, alive in the souls of men. To his 
tiny parish of a few hundred souls the 
young pastor preaches his deep convic- 
tion that “Christ was what He said He 
was, the Son of God.” The minister 
wins community acceptance of the ap- 
plication of the Christian ideal to edu- 
cation, literature, industrial affairs. 
Well, it can happen in a novel, can’t it? 


Foreign Fiction 


The death of George Orwell put an 
end to the talent that read modern his- 
tory’s menacing message in Animal 
Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four. Har- 
court has brought out, however, an 
earlier (and slighter) novel, Coming 
Up for Air ($3), the reverie of George 
Bowling, a lower-middle-class salesman 
who has just won seventeen pounds on 
a horse race and is dreaming of spend- 
ing his winnings on a vacation. He re- 
traces his empty life and concludes: 
“Coming up for air! But there isn't 
any air. The dustbin we’re in reaches 
up to the stratosphere.” George Bow- 
ling’s is the flaccid, unrooted mind, 
ripe for communism’s picking, and 
George Orwell’s was the skill to depict 
it with terrifying accuracy. 

There is, on the other hand, a real if 
hardboiled Christian charity in the 
truckload of passengers that ride with 
Snowy of the British Eighth Army on 
his pilgrimage down to the heel of the 
Italian peninsula in Richard Llewel- 
lyn’s novel, A Few Flowers for Shiner 
(Macmillan. $3). Shiner was Snowy’s 
buddy, killed early in the campaign; and 
his grave, Snowy is determined, is go- 
ing to have some gesture of attention, 
even including some muttered prayers 
fumbled up from a heart that thought 
“religion” was for “toffs.” Sheer melo- 
drama, the trip is, yet the book is a 
strangely moving document on the good- 
ness of human nature because of the 
compassion for the small triumphs and 
weak miseries of human beings. 

Moral problems rather than social 
issues have always been the preoccupa- 
tion of Charles Morgan. In The River 
Line (Macmillan. $3) the tragic moral 
problem turns on the necessity, under 
the stress of war, of precipitate action. 
The action was the killing of a fellow 
soldier, wrongly suspected of being a 
German agent. Aeschylus once posited 
“that a man bear responsibility for the 
wrong that comes through him and be 
purified of it.” The narrator here 
achieves that purification by winning 
the understanding of the person who 
has suffered most poignantly from his 
action. Though modeled on the Oresteia, 
the mood of this finely-wrought novel 
is nostalgic and pathetic rather than 
genuinely ethical in the classical sense. 

Joyce Cary is another British novel- 
ist who has won much critical acclaim. 
The Horse’s Mouth (Harper. $3), a 
story of an artistic genius at odds with 
the world, struggling to communicate 
what he believes to be his glimpse of 
divinity, is a book only for readers who 
like the wisdom that shines through 
madness. 

H. E. Bates, is an expert story-teller 
who concentrates on objective charac- 
terization and cumulative incident. His 
latest novel, Dear Life (Little Brown. 
$3), is a familiar slice-of-life story, ad- 
mirably detailed, rapid and suspense- 
ful, of the English postwar-town world 
where a girl lives below the level of 
hope or rebellion and, hiding her bitter 
emotions, ultimately takes her revenge 
on life. The characters of this cheer- 
less tale move in the atmosphere of 
compulsive emotion, not of will. 
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The whimsical tenderness of Ethel 
Wilson’s The Innocent Traveller (Mac- 
millan. $2.75) recalls J. M. Barrie and, 
in places, Jane Austen’s astringent 
humor. For it is a thoroughly British 
book, a family book, about an incredi- 
ble maiden lady, Aunt Topaz, who 
comes out to Canada at the age of fifty 
and lives to be a hundred, ceaselessly 
dispensing among the colonials praise 
of the English loyalties. 

The terror and anguish of the world 
of the Soviets is the theme of Irene 
Odoevzev’s All Hope Abandon (Pan- 
theon. $3), a novel of those who suc- 
ceed and those who are sacrificed by 


the mechanical regime of the Kremlin. 
A sensitive and talented poet, his wife, 
a ballerina, and a Marxist field-marshal 
find their lives intertwined in the at- 
mosphere of suspicion, brooding fear 
and sudden terror that forces questions 
of life’s meanings that must not be 
asked. In life’s crisis they are per- 
forced asked—and answered. 

Two novels by Americans are pitched 
on foreign shores. The Perfect Invader, 
by Robert Burns (Bobbs-Merrill. $3), 
describes the character (totally vicious) 
and the activities (also totally, if wit- 
lessly, vicious) of Sergeant Bannon of 
the AEF. The author, an ex-serviceman, 


has written a bitter book on the Fascist 
in khaki. 

James Willard, a newspaper man, has 
written a satire of newsmen who de- 
scend on a tiny Italian village to re- 
port a fake miracle. Journey to a High 
Mountain (Dodd. $3) is at once a thor- 
oughly entertaining and _ thoughtful 
book. At the end there is a miracle, 
told with none of the garish sentimen- 
tality of Miracle of the Bells, a mira- 
cle that quells the mocking of the 
London News reporter. A minor mira- 
cle is the author’s genial understanding 
of the simplicities of the Italian peasant. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 





Poetry, criticism, fact 


PoETRY 


The Tears of the Blind Lions by Thomas 
Merton (New Directions. $.50) is the 
third book of poems from a contempla- 
tive’s notebook. It is a slender sheaf of 
seventeen poems and, by comparison 
with the author’s two previous volumes, 
has less passion because of more pa- 
tience, less self-examination and less 
obscurity, though it at all times re- 
quires thoughtful unraveling. While 
Merton’s poetry finds a smaller audi- 
ence than his prose, it is still his more 
eloquent and more enduring utterance. 

The forte of Sister Michael Marie is 
the short poem relating deeply felt ex- 
perience. In the present collection, You 
Have Filled My Days (Bruce Hum- 
phries. $2.75), only one exceeds one 
page. There is about all of them a sense 
of intense concentration and compres- 
sion, and in poem after poem she ex- 
hibits the strength of feeling which 
crystallizes into such verse as “To 
Pain,” “If Hearts Were Flowers,” and 
the title poem, “You Have Filled My 
Days.” What her most representative 
verse is it would be hard to say, but the 
lovely delicacy of “St. Joseph Speaks” 
has a haunting beauty not easily for- 
gotten. 

When writing In Noah’s Ark (Viking. 
$2.50), Rumer Godden must have had 
a magnificent time, creating her fable 
of the appearance of Pegasus in Noah’s 
ark. Children will be pleased by the 
procession of the animals into the ark 
and by their quaint humor; parents will 
delight in the satire which runs along 
the rails of the ark in a blue flash. The 
story concerns Pegasus, representing 
the poetic imagination, who effects 
some amusing disturbances on that 
astonishing voyage. Readers who enjoy 
the elusive quality of Christopher Mor- 
ley will have a lot of fun spotting the 
quotes and misquotes scattered through- 
out the pages. 

A Fountain in Kentucky, by John 
Frederick Nims (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $2.75), a collection of poems 
gathered from various magazines, does 
not comprise a large bulk, but it is a 
densely meaningful mass. Mr. Nims 
writes allusively and in phrases which 
are brilliant and possess a high poten- 
tial of meaning. Some of them make 
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and fancy 


amusing reading, particularly “On See- 
ing One’s Photograph.” While the au- 
thor often uses obscure words and a 
syntax that is confusing, several of 
the poems, notably “Incident,” and 
“Weeds,” are excellent. The title poem, 
“A Fountain in Kentucky,” is, however, 
disappointing. 

In the month following his wife’s 
death, Theodore Maynard composed 
fifty sonnets in her memory. The Last 
Garland (The Monastine Press. $2) 
contains his loving tribute. Maynard 
writes in sorrow, and the poetry has a 
vibrant strain in his frank tracing of 
the tensions of their love. There is no 
technical experimenting in the poems. 
Maynard is a traditional sonneteer and, 
though the writing is uneven, many of 
the sonnets have a fiery articulateness 
and a lyric passion splendidly fitted to 
their theme. 

Journey with Music, by Francis Ma- 
guire (Monastine Press. $2.50), on the 
other hand, is a first book of poems by 
a new young poet. As such it exhibits 
many of the defects of a young poet’s 
early statements. However, there is 
promise from the present verses that 
the author may one day write arresting 
poetry. 

Selected Poems by Alice Duer Miller 
(Coward McCann. $2.50) shows the 
author of the wartime White Cliffs of 
Dover to be among the best popular 
versifiers of the last three decades. Her 
droning trivialities may be damned by 
poetry-lovers, but at the same time her 
fluency and restraint merit praise. 

The Uncensored Letter and Other 
Poems, by Mary F. Lindsley (Island 
Press. $2). Miss Lindsley’s gift, as dis- 
played in this first small volume of 
verse, is principally for narrative. 
Whether she is in Roman times, the 
middle ages, or Nazi Germany, she 
manages to create a scene and tell a 
story rather well. But one has the feel- 
ing that she is often confined in her 
story-telling by the medium which she 
has chosen, producing some quite pedes- 
trian lines of poetry. 

Strike Through the Mask, by Peter 
Viereck (Scribner’s. $2.50), is a rather 
odd collection of poems, combining as 
it does ersatz prose with the verse, 
many quotations, snippets from other 
poets. “A Masque of Tears,” “Of Course 


Not,” and “Hurrah for Karamazov” are 
the only poems found to be satisfactory 
in this strange potpourri. 

In One Hundred Modern Poems, edit- 
ed by Seldon Rodman (Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. $2.75), the compiler charts the 
course of modern poetry and by impli- 
cation shows what poetry in the imme- 
diate future may be like. The works 
are mainly by contemporaries, plus a 
few forerunners like Hopkins and Rim- 
baud. There are selections from Joyce 
and Stein, Winfield Townley Scott and 
Robert Lowell, to name a few, and a 
number of fresh translations of French, 
German and Russian innovators. 


CRITIQUES 


Minor Poets by Franeis Thompson. 
Criticisms newly discovered and col- 
lected by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J. (Anderson & Ritchie. $10). A 
good critic, Thompson wrote a large 
number of book reviews in the last dec- 
ade of his life when, according to his 
notebook, the poet ended and the jour- 
nalist began. Fr. Connolly has been at 
great pains in recent years to publish 
these forgotten, often unsigned reviews, 
which reveal a literary talent of Thomp- 
son overlooked by many of even his 
ardent admirers. The very slightness of 
the poets considered gives Thompson 
occasion for elaborating his critical 
views of poetry in clever, sometimes hu- 
morous fashion. 


Just a few of these few essays would 
serve to add a new dimension to the 
poet’s personality and literature for 
those readers who know only his poetry. 
He is found to be a good prose writer, 
a pleasant and discerning critic. This 
limited edition is beautifully spaced 
and printed; a minimum of comment 
accompanies the text. 


Pleasure Dome by Lloyd Franken- 
berg (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), is a 
not inconsiderable contribution to the 
cause of modern experiencing of con- 
temporary verse. Mr. Frankenberg sets 
out to prove that modern poetry as ex- 
emplified in Stephens, Eliot, Marianne 
Moore, Cummings, Stevens and—more 
briefly—in seven other poets, is intelli- 
gible and rewarding. The many excel- 
lent interpretations of poets and poems, 
particularly in the long treatment of 
Eliot and the shorter treatment of Rob- 
ert Lowell, are very sound, and out- 
weigh many minor errors. 
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SciENTIFIC Fact AND FIcTION 


Worlds in Collision by Immanuel Veli- 
kovsky (Macmillan. $4.50) is an un- 
usual conglomeration of scientific fact 
and fiction, interspersed with numerous 
extraordinary references to ancient and 
modern writings which range from 
folklore legends to the newest treatise 
on the physical sciences. Various events 
in the Old Testament, for example the 
passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea, or the rain of manna from 
heaven, are explained by the near ap- 
proach of heavenly bodies, large comets 
passing close to the earth, massive elec- 
trical disturbances, huge tides, etc. 
However, no answers for the many puz- 
zles are offered by the author, and the 
whole book is built on a somewhat un- 
stable foundation. H. C.G 





Rev. Francis J. GALLAGHER, S.]J., 
teaches history at St. Joseph’s 
High School in Philadelphia. 


Joun J. O’Connor, formerly at 
St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, is now professor of history 
at Georgetown. 


Joseru B. Scuuyter, S.J., is the 
co-author of two books on so- 
cial problems to appear cur- 
rently. 

LeonarD J. ScHWEITZER, free- 
lance writer, is working on a 
biography of Trotsky. 














THE WORD 


Amen, amen, I say to you: if you ask 
the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it you. 











“Anything, Daddy?” asked Betty. 

Joe had opened his mouth to speak, 
but he shut it again, looking at his 
sister. 

Anything?” she repeated. 

“That’s what J want to know,” said 
Joe. “What if we asked for”—he 
paused, trying to think of the most 
preposterous thing possible—‘‘a million 
dollars?” he finished. 

“We probably wouldn’t get it,” I told 
him. 

“But, Daddy—” began Betty, and 
stopped. 

“Yeah,” said Joe. “ ‘But Daddy’ is 
right. It says anything, doesn’t it?” 

“It does not,” I answered. 

They stared at me. Humorously, Joe 
shrugged his shoulders, rumpled his 
hair, and flung himself back in his chair, 
grinning helplessly. Betty frowned, try- 
ing to puzzle out my meaning. 

“It says anything in His Name,” I 
told them. 


Joe stopped grinning. Betty pondered 
for a moment, then turned to him. “See, 
Joe?” 

He hunched his shoulders. “Yeah. I 
think I do.” 

“Daddy,” said Betty. “You mean— 
Our Lord told us to lay up treasures 
in heaven, not on this earth—don’t 
you?” 

I nodded, and walked across the room 
to touch a crucifix on the wall. “Kids,” 
I said, “I mean that we could hardly 
ask the Father for a million dollars in 
the name of His crucified Son, who 
didn’t even have a place to lay His 
head.” I turned toward them. “Not un- 
less we needed it to feed the poor, or 
something like that. Could we?” 

They did not answer, but their eyes 
were attentive. 

I touched the crucifix again, then 
dropped my hand. “We might say we 
were asking in His Name, but—” I 
shrugged. “Kids, why did Jesus come 
on earth?” 

“To redeem us,” said Joe. 

“To save our souls,” said Betty. 

I went and put a hand on her head, 
stroking back her soft hair. She turned 
luminous eyes up to mine, and their 
innocence pierced my heart. 

“Betty, Joe,” I said. “No matter how 
often we repeat Our Lord’s name, we 
are not truly asking in His Name un- 
less the thing for which we ask will 
help us to save our souls. If it would 
hinder us in that, then it is against 
His will, and it is not in His Name. 
When we pray, we must remember 
that.” 

They nodded solemnly. We were 
silent for a little while. Then I added: 
“Our Lord said, ‘I came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world: 
again I leave the world and I go to the 
Father.’ We must pray that when we 
are dying, we too can say those words. 
Then we'll be praying in His Name, 
and our prayers will be heard.” 

Josepu A. Breic 





THEATRE 


TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL, presented 
by On Stage in the Bleecker Street Play- 
house, seems to be based partly on 
canonical and uncanonical scriptures, 
and partly on the Arabian Nights. It is 
an oriental Alger story in which the 
hero is a youth who had the unusual 
good luck to have the Archangel 
Raphael temporarily serve as his per- 
sonal guardian. Precisely why the angel 
chose, or was appointed, to guide a 
not conspicuously meritorious young 
man from rags to riches, not to mention 
a happy marriage, the author (James 











Bridie) never reveals. Perhaps it’s a trade 
secret among angels, demons and play- 
wrights privy to the mysteries of the 
spirit world. 

The story begins in the impoverished 
home of one Tobit, a Jewish citizen of 
Nineveh, who is Tobias’ father. Tobit 
is a pious, humble and patient Jew, once 
rich but now reduced to penury and 
blindness, whose wife, formerly a society 
matron, earns a meager living for her 
family by scrubbing floors. He never 
complains about his misfortunes; his 
faith in God never falters; and his son’s 
success is his reward. As a bonus for 
persistent faith, his sight is miraculously 
restored, so that he can see the beauty 
of his son’s bride. Tobit, rather than 
Tobias (it seems to this reviewer, who 
is not privy to the intentions of angels 
when they descend to earth) is the lead- 
ing character of the play, and the moral 
is that the virtues as well as the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children, 
at least in the next generation. 

While the flavor of the story is as 
strongly Jewish as cheese blintzes, the 
play is religious rather than sectarian. 
It is amiable, humorous and leaves re- 
freshing memories in its wake. 

Michael Egan and Anna Berger make 
the pious Tobit and his gently nagging 
wife an appealing elderly couple, while 
Jack Burkhart is a believable angel in 
human guise. Al Croce is properly 
exuberant as Tobias, the youth who re- 
ceives bountiful gifts from heaven. 
Richard Ramsey doubles as director 
and scene designer, performing both 
tasks capably. On Stage productions in 
rehearsal are The Other House, by 
Henry James, and Amphytrion 38, by 
Jean Giraudoux. 


POSTSCRIPT. In last week’s column 
my space ran out before I could ade- 
quately comment on Jean Arthur’s capti- 
vating performance in the title role in 
Peter Pan and Boris Karloff’s skillful 
handling of two characters—Mr. Darl- 
ing and Captain Hook. I could not even 
mention Marcia Henderson’s delightful 
descent from a young woman of twenty 
to a girl of about twelve, who flew away 
to the Never-Never Land to mother the 
lost boys. 

Miss Arthur is not only a plausible 
boy—she is Peter Pan, a boy of imagina- 
tion all compact, a boy who rides the 
wind and is familiar with mermaids 
and lives with adventure. When Miss 
Arthur soars out of the Darling nursery, 
through the window into the night, the 
trolley hooked to her waist seems a 
superfluous stage prop. I am certain that 
without wings she could cleave the air 
with the ease of a child’s fancy. Mr. 
Karloff is persuasive in both roles—the 
loving but impatient husband and father 
and the braggadocio pirate, and Miss 
Henderson is all that is sweetest and 
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FLORIDA 


INDIANA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





SAINT MARY’S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 


and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad- 
uate Department of Sacred Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 
St. Mary’s Coiiece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 





NEW JERSEY 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholie College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and Sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 








MASSACHUSETTS 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 








THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 

126 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatery for the Reman Cathelic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greck and other cultural 
courses for aspirante with at least three 
years of high scheol training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT BY 
JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog Address 
Tue Revergenp Dean 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B. f degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economies, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journslism, Dramatics. Directed 
field tripe in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 71st Stret, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 








COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 











—CT. JOHN'S— 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High Sehool Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for cataleg 








=CRANWELL= 


A Jesuit School fer Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate im 
heart ef Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports pregram. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 

Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
reterial studies, Nbrary science, fine srts, Un- 
usually besutiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Department. Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Seranton, Pennsylvania 
A Catholic College for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immeculate Heart of Mary. 
A.B., B.S., B.S. in L.S., and Mus. B. degrees. Fully 
Accredited. Preparation for careers in Art, Clinical 
Psychology, Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance 1- 
ing, Law, Librarianship (Acc’d of ALA), Medicine, 














Saint Joseph 
Academy 


in Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commereial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Department 
of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 























ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training fer Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











VERMONT 


T. MICHAEL'S 


COLLEGE 


UMMER SESSION 


Wineoski 3, VERMONT 
JUNE 26 -AUGUST 4 


1S Greduate and undergraduate courses ter 
i mon, women. Seenic, cool Green 
Mauatein atmosphere near Burilagten. 
Secondary Education Workshop, Dreme 
Schook Equity Theatre, Campus resi- 
dence; facilities for religious. Gerly 
registration advised. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as a major subject. Teacher Training 
course offered in all degrees. . . . Many advantages 
incident to residence in a capital city. 

For particulars address the Registrar 











GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls — 151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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dearest in your young daughter and 
mine. 

Peter Pan was originally produced 
shortly after the turn of the century, in 
an age of doubt when Herbert Spencer 
was saying the last word on the mys- 
tery of man in the universe. The revival 
comes in the morning of a new age of 
faith, when men are again turning to 
God. Barrie’s Never-Never Land is 
really the Ever Land which those who 
have not squandered their heritage of 
faith can enter at will. 

We love Peter Pan because, as the 
eternal boy, he confirms our belief in 
eternal life. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


PARADE 


(A lady steps into Bill’s taxicab.) 
Lady: Take me to the Dargen Insane 
Asylum, driver. 

Bill (starting cab): Okay, ma’am. 
Lady: Today, I’m taking a woman friend 
out of the asylum for a few hours. It’s 
not allowed often. 

Bill: Is she a—I mean, is she a mental 
case, ma’am? 

Lady: She’s confused about some things. 
However, she’s a talented artist. 

Bill: Yeah? 

Lady: One of her surrealist paintings is 
being shown in the Midvel Institute ex- 
hibit today. I suppose you’re read of 
this exhibit? 

Bill: No, I ain’t, ma’m. 

Lady: Well, the Institute is showing 
thirty unidentified paintings—half of 
them by well-known surrealists, half by 
inmates of insane asylums. 

Bill: What’s the big idea, ma’m? 
Lady: It’s to ascertain if ordinary peo- 
ple can tell the difference between the 
works of sane and insane surrealists. 
Prizes are offered those who can tell 
which is which. , 

Bill: This is really something. Here’s 
the asylum, ma’am. 

Lady: Don’t wait for me, driver. My 
friend may not be quite ready. (She gets 
out. Guard opens gate for her. A male 
inmate with an attendant steps into 
Bill’s cab.) 

Attendant: Take us to the Midvel Insti- 
tute, driver. 

Bill: Okay. (Starts cab.) How many 
artists is your asylum sending down? 
Attendant: Six. Other asylums will also 
have artists there. (Bill stops in front of 
the Institute. .. . His two fares get out. 
enter building. . . . A man comes out, 
steps in cab, gives destination. ) 

Bill (starting car): Win any of them 
prizes, mister? 

Passenger: No, I couldn’t tell the paint- 
ings apart. There was only one I thought 
I might be right about. 














Bill: What was it like? 

Passenger: It looked like a man’s head, 
with an alarm clock coming out of one 
ear, and a deep freeze out of the other. 
I voted it was by an insane artist. 

Bill: And it ain’t? 

Passenger: No, it’s by a big-name sur- 
realist who’s never been committed to 
an asylum. 

Bill: The world’s gone batty, mister. 
Passenger: Definitely. And in other 
fields besides painting, too. We see law- 
yers flouting the foundations of justice, 
doctors murdering patients, husbands 
trading wives, wives trading husbands, 
children shooting parents: dear, dear, 
what don’t we see these days? 

Bill: Mister, the human race has for- 
gotten God. That’s the trouble. 
Passenger: Very true. (Car stops at 
destination; passenger alights. . . . Bill 
drives back to street-corner stand, tells 
Louie of his experiences. ) 

Louie: The guy is right, Bill. Now, take 
these kids today—almost every day I 
read of a kid shooting his pop or mom. 
Bill: Things is changing fast. I ain’t 
exactly old, Louie, and I can remember 
the time when parents could feel safe 
with their own children. 

Louie: I ain’t so old, either, Bill, and I 
can remember the time when patients 
could feel safe with doctors. 

Bill: It’s like I said, Louie. When 
human society moves away from God it 
gets crazier and crazier. (Lady steps 
into Bill’s cab; Louie walks off; Bill 
drives away.) Joun A. Toomey 





FILMS 


NO SAD SONGS FOR ME. Pictures in 
which the leading character suffers 
from a fatal illness and exhibits a spec- 
tacular if somewhat superficial nobility 
about it are hardly a novelty. One of 
the things which distinguishes the pres- 
ent example from its predecessors is 
that the disease in question, instead of 
being the usual rare, mysterious and 
safely fictional malady, is identified as 
cancer. Once its heroine has been told 
the shocking news that she has but ten 
months to live (movie doctors being 
notoriously lacking in their real-life 
colleagues’ reluctance to make specific 
predictions about the progress of a 
disease) the medical documentation is 
vague and unrealistic enough so that 
she might just as well be suffering 
from lumbago or shingles. What this 
adult picture is chiefly concerned with 
is extolling a non-spiritual view of resig- 
nation in the face of death. That it suc- 
ceeds at least partially is due to the 
restraint and surface plausibility of its 
basically contrived script and to the at- 











tractive performances of Wendell Corey, 
Viveca Lindfors and John McIntire, and 
especially of Margaret Sullavan as the 
doomed but gallant lady. (Columbia) 


D. O. A. also features a leading player 
who is moribund, in this case under 
circumstances which can _ justifiably 
claim to be unparalleled. Its hero (Ed- 
mund O’Brien), an ordinary, law-abid- 
ing small-town public accountant, is 
given a dose of lethal but slow-acting 
poison while vacationing in San Fran- 
cisco, by whom and for what reason he 
hasn’t the faintest idea. He spends the 
last remaining hours of his life (which 
coincide with the running time of the 
picture) in an agonizing effort to find 
out. Having come up with this macabre 
and suspenseful situation, the writers 
have fallen down badly on its treatment. 
The plot of which the leading man is 
the innocent victim oozes stereotyped, 
unlovely characters, confusion and 
loose ends. And he himself quite inap- 
propriately assumes the jargon and the 
technique of a Raymond Chandler type 
“private eye.” As a result, where the 
picture should arouse pity and terror it 
only generates intermittent surface ex- 
citement for adult fans of hard-boiled 
melodrama. (United Artists) 


WABASH AVENUE. Betty Grable is a 
valuable commodity which her studio 
makes every effort to place before the 
public twice yearly in a new and at- 
tractive package. But suitable new 
stories are scarce. In the present in- 
stance the problem has been solved by 
remaking Coney Island, one of the star’s 
earlier vehicles, with a thousand-mile 
westward swing in locale. Perhaps as 
compensation for the lack of originality, 
there seems to have been a concerted 
effort to make the costumes briefer and 
tighter than usual, the dances a little 
rougher and the songs more admissible 
of double entendres. Miss Grable’s role 
is that of an uncomplicated if scarcely 
innocent pawn in a running feud be- 
tween two genially dishonest entertain- 
ment impresarios. These smiling mas- 
ters of the double-cross are played by 
Victor Mature and Phil Harris, both of 
whom at least have beautiful sets of 
teeth. James Barton injects some fresh 
vitality into the part of a bibulous stage 
Irishman. When all is said and done, the 
Grable scenery and the rest of the Tech- 
nicolor production are as handsome and 
opulently pastel-tinted as ever. (20th 
Century-Fox) Morra WALSH 





A review of the outstanding books 
which have been published for 
children during the current sea- 
son will be contributed to next 
week’s issue by Ethna Sheehan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Christian trade unions 

Epitor: We read with much interest the 
article by the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., 
in your issue of February 25, entitled 
“Christian Trade Unions on the Spot.” We 
were glad to see your important Review 
making this contribution to a better under- 
standing among members of the same spir- 
itual family, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Knowing what store you set by thorough- 
ly objective information, we believe it 
worth while to point out that at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of our 
Federation (December 17 and 18, 1949), 
mentioned by your collaborator, just one 
vote was taken, which decided 25 to 12 
against joining the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. No other 
vote was taken on the matter, as you can 
see by the official report adopted at our 
January meeting. Likewise, we had no no- 
tion that the “opposition” was considering 
staging an attack upon our Federation’s 
policy at our convention in 1951. 

Furthermore, our leaders, very fortunate- 
ly, remain unanimous on questions of prin- 
ciple, as is witnessed by the resolution 
adopted unanimously, “except for two ab- 
stentions,” by our National Committee, in 
the course of its 85th session, April 15 and 
16, 1950. 

At the same Committee session, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s position with regard to 
the ICFTU was supported by a vote of 426 
to 246, with 9 abstentions. 

Gaston TESSIER 
Secretary General, Confederation of 
French Christian Trade Unionists 
Paris, France 


Justice Holmes’ Philosophy 

Epitor: In your Nov. 5, 1949, issue of 
America, p. 120, you say: “For [Justice 
Holmes] the ultimate good was .. . ‘free 
trade in ideas’. . .” To support this you 
quote his opinion in the Abrams case as 
follows: “. . . the ultimate good desired is 
better reached by free trade in ideas .. .” 

Doesn’t this quotation show that for Jus- 
tice Holmes the ultimate good was to be 
reached by a “free trade in ideas,” and not 
that the ultimate good was synonymous 
with “free trade in ideas”—that free trade 
in ideas was merely a means to the end of 
the ultimate good, and was not the ultimate 
good itself? 

San Francisco, Calif. Ropert M. MILLeTT 
[Although our correspondent’s point is well 
raised, we must remember that Holmes 
believed in no absolute or ultimate truth 
or good at all. He could see no signifi- 
cance in man “different in kind from that 
which belongs to a baboon or a grain of 
sand.” Precisely because morality meant 
no more to him than a question of taste— 


nothing was good or bad in itself, because 
it led nowhere—he spent his life defend- 
ing “free trade in ideas.” This seems to 
have been, for Holmes, the only “good” to 
which he was attached. Even that good he 
took as merely a part of the legal system 
we inherited.—Ep.] 


Tributes 

Epitor: Every now and then everyone, I 
suppose, reads some article in his favorite 
weekly that strikes him (and perhaps him 
alone) in such a way that he simply must 
express his appreciation to the writer. That’s 
the way I feel about two features in the 
April 15 America, 

Mr. Breig’s spelling-out of how much 
God trusts man to run things suggests a 
whole series of unusual sermons for a re- 
treat. And Moira Walsh’s percipient and 
penetrating analysis of why Guilty of Trea- 
son fails to hit its target explained why, 
despite my best wishes, I have been con- 
sistently disappointed by this and other 
propaganda movies that I have seen in 
the last ten years. 

(Rev.) Vincent A. Brown 

St. Albans, N. Y. 


Epitor: AMERICA, is, for me, the most stim- 
ulating, delightfully diversified reading that 
comes into my home and office. And I reg- 
ularly see twenty periodicals. 

The issue of April 22 was especially ex- 
cellent, all the way from Current Comment 
to Correspondence. Authors George Cain, 
Katherine Dooley, Father Gardiner, Father 
Hartnett and Philip Taft have provided a 
“delicious five-course dinner” of articles, 
appetizingly garnished by satisfying book 
reviews, editorials and other commentary 
departments. 

Thanks, particularly, for Professor Philip 
Taft’s article, “The Popes point the way to 
social justice.” This highly respected, non- 
Catholic economist’s analysis of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and Rerum Novarum is in- 
deed a valuable addition to existing com- 
mentaries. It is going to be required read- 
ing for my students, and highly recom- 
mended reading for my friends. 

Joun H. SHEEHAN 
Head, Department of Economics 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Correction 

Epitor: My own carbon copy of last week’s 
Washington Front (Am. 5/6/50) convicts 
me (and not America’s editors, copy read- 
ers, printer or proofreaders) of the howler 
(para. 2, line 3), in which I spoke of the 
$29 million omnibus appropriation bill. 
The proper figure, of course, is $29 billion. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 
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